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Business  needs  all  four... so  do  your  students! 


Kdiicalors  and  hiisinessmcMi  ai^ree  — tlie  more  versatile 
tlie  typist,  the  more  \aliial)le  the  employee.  And  since 
it  takes  four  diHerent  typewriters  to  luindle  the  typing 
nec‘ds  ot  business  today,  no  typing  course  is  complete 
without  training  on  all  4  —  Kf.mixctox®  St.vtf.smax, 
FdcH  tric,  XoisFi.Fss®  and  St.wd.mu)®  t\  pewriters. 


STATESMAN,  llu-  most  tiillv -icaliircd,  pciTcef-priiitiii^ 
i-lcc'tric  pniportioiial-spac-iiij'  t> pcwritcr  iii  tlu‘  uoiTd. 
Electric.  ITic  Ukminc.ion  FKctric  is  the  unalcst  slioit 
cut  ever  <lc\iscd  for  tlic  learning  of  typin’’. 

NOISELESS.  Hkmincion  Xoiski.kss  tNpinj;  rcliccis  the 
hiuhest  refinement  of  t\pinn  skill,  featnri's  the  exehisixe 
“pressure  printing”  principle. 

STANDARD.  HiMiNcnoN  Standahi)  —  the  most  hifthly 
responsive,  smoothly  rhythmic  manual  tyjK-writer  a\ail- 
ahle  t(Klay. 


DIVISION  OF  SPERRY  RAND  CORPORATION 


SOUNDSCRIBER’S  NEW  5  HOUR" 
TRANSCRIPTION  COURSE  readies 


students  for 

specialized 

empioyment 


New  Insurance  Transcription  Course 
gives  specialized  training  . . .  supplements 
SoundScriber's  Modern  Machine  Transcription  Course! 


As  a  supplement  to  its  Modern  Machine  Transcrip¬ 
tion  (’ourse,  SoundScriber  has  developed  a  low-cost 
course  which  helps  prepare  students  for  employment 
in  the  popular  insurance  field.  It  was  prepared  with 
the  assistance  and  cooperation  of  major  insurance 
companies. 

('ompletely  packaged,  this  course  fits  easily  into 
your  classroom  Schedule  with  only  5  classroom  peri- 
ods*  ( plus  5  hours  of  home  study )  necessary. 

It  consists  of  Student’s  Workbook,  Instructor’s  Man¬ 
ual  and  pre-recorded  training  discs  which  familiarize 
the  student  with  specialized  terminology,  spelling, 
procedures,  and  actual  insurance  correspondence. 


The  Insurance  Course  supplements  SoundScriber’s 
completely  packaged  Modern  Machine  Transcrip¬ 
tion  Course  which  is  available  under: 


3  LOW  COST  PLANS 


1 .  Rental  Plan  School  rents  a  Tran-scriber  and  gets 
packaged  course  plu.s  extras. 

2.  Rental  Purchase  Transcriber  may  l>e  purchased  at 
discount  at  the  end  of  rental  |)eriod. 

3.  Purchase  Plan 

An  educational  discount  is  allowed  when  Transcriber  is 
purcha.sed.  Packaged  course  and  extras  are  included. 


Return  the  coupon  below  for  more  complete  information  about  SoundScriber’s  School  Subscription  Plan. 


The  SOUNDSCRIBER  Corixjration  Dept.  E  1 

6  Middletown  Avenue  •  North  Haven,  Conn. 
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School 
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1  THE  BUSINESS  TEACHER’S 

OUR  PROBLEM  CLINIC  seems  to  have  revived,  mainly  because  of  the 
interest  aroused  by  the  November  problem  (see  next  page).  Now,  let’s  keep 
the  problems  and  suggested  solutions  rolling  in  to  Problem  Clinic,  BUSINESS 
EDUCATION  WORLD,  330  West  42  Street,  New  York  36,  N.  Y.  (And  please 
enclose  a  carbon  copy  of  any  solution  you  submit.)  Once  again,  the  prizes; 
the  best  problem  submitted  by  May  1  will  win  $10,  the  second  best  $5;  the 
best  solution  will  win  $25,  the  second  best  $15. 

('an  you  help  a  lieginning  teacher  solve  these  two  problems? 


\s  a  beginning  teacher,  I  have  two  problems  which  may  seem  elemen¬ 
tary  to  experienced  teachers.  Please  help  me  with  concrete  suggestions. 

(1)  In  the  beginning  typing  class:  Without  a  typewriter  for  demon¬ 
stration  purposes,  how  can  I  demonstrate  technique— or  what  should 
I  do  to  compensate  for  not  demonstrating? 

(2)  In  the  beginning  Gregg  shorthand  class:  In  presenting  new  theory  to 
the  class,  I  write  the  outlines  on  the  board  and  have  the  students  spell 
and  read  the  words  aloud.  How  does  one  spell  words  which  contain  word 
beginnings,  word  endings,  or  some  special  combination— such  words, 
for  instance,  as  haRD,  tWin,  boTHER,  EXpresSION,  crEAte,  acTUAL, 
logiCAL,  tOWnSHIP?  I  have  improvised  a  method,  but  at  times  it  seems 
awkward.  What  does  one  say  for  the  parts  of  the  words  I  have  capital¬ 
ized? 

Thank  you  very  much  for  any  help  you  can  give  me. 

M.  S.  P. 


SEPTEMBER  PROBLEM 

Thus  problem  in  machine  schcdul- 
inf'  bothered  me  for  some  weeks  until 
a  sharp  student  came  up  with  one 
workable  solution;  can  anyone  think 
of  a  better  one? 

A  typewriter  classroom  has  a  ca¬ 
pacity  of  26  students.  Of  the  26 
machines,  four  are  model  A,  four  are 
model  B,  nine  are  model  C,  and  nine 
are  model  D.  With  a  full  class,  what 
schedule  should  be  adopted  to  give 
each  student  maximum  consecutive 
experience  on  each  of  the  four  models? 


Suggested  Solution 
Schedule  Showing  Number  of  Weeks  on 
Each  Machine  In  Order  of  Use 


Students 
1.  2,  X  4 
.'S,  6,  7,  K 
9,  10,  11,  12 
13.  14.  15.  16 
17.  18,  19,  20 
21,  22,  23,  24 
25 


26 


Weeks  on  Eaeh  Macliine 

A,  3;  B,  3;  1),6;  C,  6 

B,  3;  A,  3;  D.6;  C,  6 

C,  6;  A,  3;  B,  3;  1),6 

C,  6;  B.  3;  A.  3;  11,6 
I),  6;  C,  6;  A,  3;  B.  3 

D, 6;  C,  6;  B,  3;  A.  3 

C,  9  (assign  any  A  or  the 
second  B  vac^afed  by 
absence);  D,  9  (assign  the 
second  A,  or  any  B  vacated 
by  absence) 

D,  9  (assign  any  B  or  the 
second  A  vacated  by  ab¬ 
sence);  C,  9  (assign  the 
second  B  or  any  A  vacated 
by  absence) 


Note:  If  students  25  and  26  do  not 
get  enough  time  on  the  A’s  and  B’s, 
short  all  or  some  of  the  students  to 
14  days  each  on  the  A’s  and  B’s.  If 
each  other  student  got  only  14  days 
on  an  A,  and  14  days  on  a  B,  students 
25  and  26  would  get  12  days  on  each 
machine.  During  the  3rd,  4th,  9th, 
10th,  15th,  and  16th  weeks,  students 
25  and  26  could  spend  four  days,  one 
ming  each  of  the  four  A’s,  and  the 
other  using  each  of  the  four  B’s,  until 
their  access  to  these  machines  teas 
equal  to  that  of  the  other  students. 

Enoch  J.  Haga 

Vacaville,  Calif. 


Suggested  Solution 

Dear  Mr.  Haga: 

My  office  machines  unit  on  calcu¬ 
lators  is  set  up  for  25  students  with 
13  different  machines.  I  have  a  stu¬ 
dent  supervisor  and  assistant  in  charge 
of  each  machine,  or  each  group  of 
machines  that  are  alike.  The  first  week, 
demonstrators  from  the  machine  com¬ 
panies  work  with  the  supervisor  to 
give  the  basic  instruction  to  the  class. 

Each  supervisor  schedules  every 
student  for  his  machine,  plans  the 
lesson,  gives  clearance  tests,  and  keeps 
a  record  of  the  student’s  work  on  the 
machine.  His  records  and  results  are 


ACCO  PRODUCTS 


A  Oiviiion  of  Natter  Corp.-Ogdentburg,  N.  V. 
In  Cnnodo:  A«o  Conodion  Co.,  ltd.,  Toronto 

Gentlemen:  Without  cost  or 
obligation,  please  send  me  your 
two  teaching  aids  on  Filing 
Techniques  (including  Lesson 
Plan,  Picture  Presentation  and 
Question -Answer  Review). 


I  Marne 

I  School 

I 

I  Cify 

L. _ 
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GARRETT  TUBULAR  PRODUCTS,  INC 

P.O.  BOX  727  GARRETT,  INDIANA 


EVERYONE'S  DOING  IT! 


checked  frequently  by  the  teacher  for 
constructive  criticism.  After  the  stu¬ 
dent  has  passed  the  supervisor’s  tests, 
he  is  sent  to  tlie  teacher  for  final  test¬ 
ing.  If  the  student  is  not  ready  for  the 
final  test  within  the  allotted  time,  he 
will  have  to  get  further  i)ractice  out¬ 
side  of  class.  The  final  test  is  given  in 
two  parts;  the  first  part  is  an  oral 
demonstration,  and  the  .second  part  is 
a  perfonnance  tt'st  with  written  an¬ 
swers.  1  find  the  oral  test  a  good 
check  on  whether  the  student  has 
learned  to  operate  the  machine  prop¬ 
erly.  .■\nswers  to  problems  do  not  al¬ 
ways  prove  this. 

•After  the  supervisor  has  the  ro¬ 
tation  started,  the  teaching  of  the  ma¬ 
chine  is  doiK'  by  the  last  person  who 
has  betm  •sehednled.  The  class  time 
allotted  to  each  machine  depends  on 
the  difficulty  of  the  machine,  the  class 
periods  allowed  for  this  work,  and  the 
degree  of  proficiency  you  wish  to 
lichieve.  Most  of  our  machines  are 
coinpleti'd  within  ten  hours.  The 
luaxiimim  time  is  set,  but  students 
jirogress  to  the  next  machine  as  soon 
as  the  work  is  completed. 

I  find  that  this  method  of  machine 
scheduling  makes  the  class  self-func¬ 
tioning.  freeing  the  teaeluT  to  give 
more  time  to  cla.ss  and  individual  in¬ 
struction.  Phis  is  excellent  training 
to  develop  responsibility,  thorough¬ 
ness,  and  co-op(*ration  with  workers. 

M  AHIE  Daetz 

Kantchamclui  School  for  Girls 

llonohiht,  Hatinii 

NOVEMBER  PROBLEM 

/  U'otild  (ift})icciatc  siif’fic.stions  for 
(Icvisiuf’  nays  to  fake  rare  of  ilifferrot 
levels  of  ahilitij  icithin  the  classrootu. 

1  have  been  f’iveii  the  task  of  teaclihifi 
five  class  ))erio(is  in  three.  Secretarial 
Practice  I  is  a  donhle-period  course 
consistiufZ  of  dictation  and  beginning 
transcription,  and  Secretarial  Practice 

2  is  a  tritde-period  course  consistiufi 
of  advanced  dictation  and  transcrip¬ 
tion,  tcith  the  third  period  allotted  to 
business  machines.  The  first  two  peri¬ 
ods  in  the  moininfi,  these  classes  meet 
in  the  same  room.  The  Secretarial 
Practice  1  class  is  made  up  of  2t  stu¬ 
dents,  and  Secretari(d  Practice  2  has 
7  students.  If  I  dictate  to  the  bep,in- 
ners,  the  advanced  students  are  not 
gaining  in  speed;  if  I  dictate  to  the 
advanced  ones,  the  befiinners  become 
discouraged.  I’ve  tried  dividiufi  the 
time  between  the  ttco  aroups,  but 
with  a  4o-minute  period  there  is  not 
adequate  time  to  preview',  dictate,  and 
build  speed  for  both  firoups.  I've 

1  tried  dictatinff,  to  one  group  and  let- 
\  ting  the  others  transcribe,  but  the 
!  noise  of  the  typewriters  makes  this 
I  unsatisfactory.  W’e  do  have  different 
j  textbooks  for  the  two  groups,  but  if 
1  one  group  reads  aloud  from  their  text 


Yes,  everyone  is  talking  about'  the 
HARCO  matched  furniture  for  the  Bus¬ 
iness  Education  Department.  Whether  it 
be  teacher’s  desks,  demonstration 
stands,  student  business  machine  stands, 
adjustable  typing  stands  or  adjustable 
chairs.  National  Educational  Schools  are 
asking  for  the  HARCO  business  ed¬ 
ucation  equipment.  » 


1-3482  adjustable 
teachers  demonstrat¬ 
ion  stand  or  stationary 
demonstration  stand 
also  available. 


Writ*  for  fr**  30  day 
no  obligation  trial 
basis  and  quantity 

fries  list  of  complot* 
in*. 


2006-A  adjustable  typing  stand.  After  in¬ 
dividual  is  properly  seated  by  HARCO 
adjustable  chair,  then  typewriter  plat¬ 
form  can  be  adjusted  to  correct  relation 
between  individual  and  typewriter  for 
proper  posture  and  typing  efficiency. 


P-1521  chair  -  -  adjustable 
chairs  are  necessary  for  prop¬ 
er  posture  of  the  individual. 
Provides  seating  comfort, 
lessens  fatigue,  increases 
efficiency,  adjusts  body  with 
the  work,  provides  posture 
seating  to  all  persons  of 
different  heights. 


I  k  ‘LIFT-LOK" 

f  ;  T  1  -r  Posture  Choirs  And 
I  ^  —  -  I  -  Stools  By 

—  I-;  3-{'  |  ‘  -  - 

Over  25  models  of  completely  odjustoble  chairs 
end  stools.  Full  7“  height  odjustment.  Write  for 
catalog  ond  price  list  of  complete  line. 


adding  cofeu- 


fii*  answer  dial*. 
Copaefties  6/7  or  9/10. 


PLUS  calculating  machines  are  designed  to  meet  today's  need  for  simpler, 
more  accelerated  calculator  instruction  and  to  prepare  the  student  for  machines 
he  will  meet  in  business  life. 

Modern— costing  less  to  own  and  operate ...  compact  and  light...  manual  or 
electric... built  for  years  of  hard  usage  with  minimal  maintenance.  PLUS  is 
hailed  by  educators  all  over  the  country  as  the  training  machine  for  every  type 
and  combination  of  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  and  division. 

PLUS  is  the  MODERN  machine  for  MODERN  teachinf. 

Th*  ip*cial  PLUS  pric*  ta  *ducational  institutions  puts  PLUS  machinM  within 
th*  roach  of  any  budg*t.  PLUS  machin*s  or*  also  obtainobl*  by  rent  or  lease. 
Special  teaching  aids— textbooks,  drills  and  manuals— are  available.  Wifle  for 
th*  FREE  PLUS  "Operating  Instruction  Manual." 

PLUS  Computing  Machines  Division— Education  Dept. 
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lliis  is  even  more  eonfusiiiff  to  the 
grmip  trying  to  do  their  hometvork. 

Please  don’t  suggest  that  I  disband 
the  Secretarial  Practice  2  group,  tvhich 
is  smaller,  because  this  would  with¬ 
draw  these  students  from  the  school 
work-experience  program. 

Anonymous 


Suggested  Solutions 

Dear  Anonymous: 

C^Hi^ratnlations  for  trying.  Neither 
you  nor  your  students  should  he  siih- 
jeeted  to  such  an  impo.ssible  situa¬ 
tion.  Start  educating  your  administra¬ 
tion.  Without  allotments  of  time  and 
space,  your  teaching  procedures  are 
apt  to  become  haphazard.  .Also,  effi¬ 
cient  business  practices  that  your 
students  should  be  developing  may  be 
lost  in  the  shuffle.  It  is  better  to  at¬ 
tempt  few  things  and  to  do  those 
things  well.  Your  superintendent  may 
not  realize  the  hiuidicaps  under  which 
you  are  teaching  and  might  be  happy 
to  have  you  ixiint  out  the  fallacies 
in  the  program. 

I  do  not  completely  understand 
what  is  involvfxl  in  the  Seeretarial 
Practice  1  and  Secretarial  Practice 
2  courses;  but,  if  yotir  school  offers 
no  separate  classnxmis  for  business 
instmction,  and  especially  if  you  are 
the  only  business  teacher,  you  are 
placing  too  much  emphasis  on  secre¬ 
tarial  practice  courses.  Te-ach  .short¬ 
hand,  typing,  bookkeejiing,  and  pt‘r- 
haps  an  allied  subject  such  as  business 
correspondence,  and  incorporate  Sec¬ 
retarial  Practice  1  and  Secretarial 
Practice  2  into  one  class.  In  tbe  mean¬ 
time,  sell  your  administration  on  the 
need  for  two— or  more— classr(K)ms  ad¬ 
joining  each  other  and  separattxl  by 
a  glass  partition  for  the  teaching  of 
business  subjects.  In  this  way,  type¬ 
writers  may  be  userl  while  recitation 
classes  are  being  conducted.  This  still 
gives  yoti  a  rugged  teaching  schedule 
but  one  in  which  \'OU  can  teach  in  an 
efficient,  businesslike  manner. 

I  am  also  wondering  if  the  Secre¬ 
tarial  Practice  2  students  are  receiving 
a  well-rounded  education  with  an  in¬ 
troduction  into  some  other  fields  of 
study.  Five  class  periods  of  secretarial 
practice  may  be  too  many.  After  offer¬ 
ing  the  skill  subjects  of  business,  in¬ 
corporate  Secretarial  Practice  1  and 
2,  In  this  course,  rtwiew  skills  the  first 
semester  and  place  shidents  on  the  job 
in  business  offices  in  your  town  in  the 
second  semester.  Many  businessmen 
are  happy  to  have  such  help,  and  your 
students  can  get  no  better  training 
than  this  on-the-job  experience— with¬ 
out  pay,  of  course. 

Frances  Stephens 

Blue  Valley  Rural  High  School 

Randolph,  Kans. 

(Clinic  continued  on  next  page) 


CLASS  RECORD  BOOK  FOR  TYPING  TEACHERS 


INTERVAL  TIMER.  Loud  bell.  Will  time  any 
period  from  1  minute  to  60  minutes.  Clear, 
easy-to-read  numerals.  List,  $12.00;  school 
price,  $9.95. 

CLASS  RECORD  BOOK  FOR  TYPING 
TEACHERS, 


iffilintolii 


Already  used  over  1 ,000 
schools.  Besides  the  usual  rulings  for  daily 
.Iff  inti 5.!l tTIlOim  work,  summaries,  and  seating  charts,  it  also 
has  special  rulings  for  timed  writings,  rapid 
nifil  grading  scale  for  timed  writings,  hints  on  im- 

I - -  proved  typing  instruction,  and  hints  on  speed 

TYPINGRADER  development.  Wire-0  binding  makes  it  easy  MYSTERY 

to  turn  the  pages.  Price,  $1.50. 

DIAL-A-CRADE.  Grades  timed  writings.  Automatically  “computes"  a  fair  grade  in  seconds, 
combining  such  factors  as  speed,  errors,  and  length  of  instruction.  Both  the  number  and 
letter  grading  systems  may  be  used.  Price,  $1. 

STOP-WATCH.  Ideal  for  shorthand  (and  typing)  teachers.  Electronically  timed,  7- jewel, 
push-button  operation,  sweep-second  hand,  30-minute  register.  A  $21.00  value,  but  special 
purchase  enables  us  to  sell  it  at  $14.95. 

DIAL-A-RATE.  Forget  about  mathematical  computation  when  dictating.  This  device  en¬ 
ables  you  to  dictate  at  60,  70,  80,  90,  100,  110,  or  120  w.a.m.  Only  $1  or  free  with 

purchase  of  stop  watch.  I - — - - - 

TYPINGRADER.  Based  on  I  BUSINESS  TEACHING  AIDS 

national  averages.  Enables  I  4006  Carlisle  Ave.,  Baltimore  16,  Md. 

you  to  grade  the  following  j  p, ease  send  the  following: 

easily  and  systematically:  .  .  „ 

letters;  paragraphs;  1-,  2-,  |  ^”5  $ - 

and  3-minute  timings;  tabu-  i  . —  Teachers'  Record  Books  @  $1.50  $ 

lations;  budgets  or  work  i  _ Dial-A-Grades  @  $1.00  $ 

units.  Printed  on  dirt-  and  _ _ S,op  watches  @  $14.95  $ _ 

moisture- resistant  cardboard.  „  ,  ,  „  , 

Price,  $1.00.  I  D.al-A-Rates  @  $1.00  .  $ - 

TYPEWRITER  MYSTERY.  |  -  Typi"Gr»d«rs  @  $1.00  $ - 

Outstanding  typing  motiva-  j  Type  Mystery,  Vol.  4  (ft  $1.00  $ - 

tion  device.  New  volume  j _ Type  Mystery  Sets  (»  $1.50  $ _ _ 
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THESE  DESKS  PAY 
FOR  THEMSELVES! 


PROBLEM  CLINIC  (continued) 


ALL  METAL 


Dear  Anotiynums: 

I  would  put  thf  oiilliiios  for  preview 
tni  file  l)t»;tr(l  before  elass.  As  f)o;li 
classes  arrive,  fliey  would  practice 
the  ir  own  preview  material.  J'lieii  I 
would  dietiite  tt)  elass  I  at  a  speed 
liitllier  tlnin  the  elass  eonltl  write,  and 
have  class  2  f;ike  it  h^r  improviiin 
shorthitiid  outlines.  I  would  then  re- 
p«‘at  the  dictation  to  elass  1  at  the 
spiked  they  should  take  it  while  class 
2  checked  outlines.  Then  I  would 
dictate  to  class  2  (j)rohahly  twice  at 
different  speeds)  and  have  elass  1 
write  ontliiK^s  for  any  words  it  could. 
l‘A'en  though  tlu*  elass  could  not  read 
hack  a  eonneeted  franseript,  there 
could  still  he  .some  value  to  this 
(voeahukuy  hnildinn).  The  order  of 
dj(  tation  to  the  two  classt's  could  (‘ven 
he  r<‘versed  at  times. 

If  f  had  to  have  oral  reading  from 
the  text,  I  would  yroup  «‘aeh  class  at 
the  t\|H‘\Miters  to  hesf  advantage, 
rlien,  as  the  l;ug«'  elass  1  read,  elass 
2  could  transerihe  at  the  hack  of  the 
room.  It  would  not  he  an  ideal  situa¬ 
tion,  hut  a  possible  one,  I  Ix'lic've.  It 
wimld  he  more  diffienlt  to  have  elass 
2  franserihing  at  typewriters  while 
class  1  (grouped  at  hack  of  room) 
read  from  the  text;  however,  even  this 
might  he  tolerated  oeeasionally. 

In  summary,  1  would  use  the  first 
forty-five  minute  period  mainly  for 
dief.itioii;  the  second  period,  primarily 
for  transcription  at  the  typewriters. 
Moth  groups  would  he  writing  short¬ 
hand  for  at  least  thirty-five  minutes, 
at  either  easy  or  more  difficult  levels. 

If  a  little  extra  dictation  were 
net'ded  for  elass  1,  it  could  he  possible 
occasionally  to  dictate  while  the  seven 
members  of  elass  2  t\  ped  at  the  hack 
of  the  room. 

1a\k  McLf.oi) 

Palo  CoiisnUdatcd  School 
Palo,  Ion  a 


THAT  QMI  break 

0Nir$t,35  1 


REG.  TM  686  <^08 


To  be  eligible 
buy  an 
A.W.Faber 


Copyholder 


Rugged  it  the  word  (or  this  eaty-to-use  copy 
prop.  It  can't  break  down  —  no  gadgets. 
Auures  correct  sight-level  for  accurate  typ¬ 
ing  of  all  copy  work.  Used  in  high  schools, 
*utinett  colleges,  by  typists  in  every  kind  of 
business.  Secretories  love  iti 

Three  attractive  pastel  shades  —  desert 
tan,  sea  foam  green,  steel  gray.  Available 
at  stotionery  stores  or  send  us  $1.35,  we 
pay  postage. 

BANKERS  BOX  CO.,  Dept  bewi 

2607  North  25th  Ave.  .  Franklin  Pork,  III. 


8RgSERS77/r- 


Th«  originol  grey  eraser  point 
— olwoyt  best  for  erasing. 


pencil- shaped 
white-  polished 
Ixiauty  that 
opens  the  door 
to  Typing 
Perfection 
without 


Maintenance  costa 
sharply  reduced 
throuith  unsur¬ 
passed  construc¬ 
tion  and  stylinit! 

The  R  race  and 
beauty  of  natural 
wood  in  durable 
classroom  furni¬ 
ture-crafted  to 
withstand  sever¬ 
est  punishment. 

A  complete  line  of  classroom  desks,  cabinets, 
modular  arranRements,  seats,  and  chairs. 
Il'rife  for  your  copy  of  late$t  brochure. 


a  700 

Tynrwritsr  Dstk 


SLOPPY 


STRIKEOVERS 


Dear  Aiionytiioti.s: 

Kt't'ping  in  tnind  that  our  aim  is 
to  provide  all  student.s  with  the  maxi¬ 
mum  i^rat  tice  possihlo  in  reading  aud 
writing  shorthand,  the  two  eonseeu- 
tive  periods  of  forty-five  minutes  each 
might  he  used  as  follows: 

One-half  hour  for  one  group  for 
prtwiew,  dictation,  spt'ed  building, 
and  presentation  of  new  lesson. 

One-half  hour  working  with  the 
second  group  in  the  same  way.  (.al¬ 
ternate  the  groups,  taking  one  group 
first  one  day  and  the  .second  group  the 
next  day.) 

Oue-half  hour  tran.scrihing  on  the 
typewriter  for  all  students. 

To  avoid  disturbing  the  group  tak¬ 
ing  dictation,  have  the  other  group 
{Continued  at  bottom  of  ;)«gc  361 


7099B  with  brush  20c  7099  with 
out  blush  10c.  Insist  on  the 
original  and  genuine  EraseiStik 
with  the  registered  trade  mark 


SAPHIR  HAND 
SHARPENER 


Shap«<t  like 
a  pencil,  it 
sharpens  like  a 
pencil  to  any 
style  point  you 
prefer— blunt, 
medium  or 
slender. 


2'  CAPITALS — 180  letters  and  numbers  per 
set,  $1.00  set.  Pk  "  MANUSCRIPT— 240  letters 
per  set,  $1.00  set.  capitals — 150  letters 

and  numbers  per  set,  $2.00  set.  Red,  Black, 
Green,  Yellow,  Blue,  White.  Only  one  color 
and  size  per  set.  Other  sizes  available.  Re¬ 
usable  two-sided  plastic  adhesive  $1.00  per 
pack.  Order  by  mail  or  WRITE  FOR  FREE 
SAMPLES. 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 


works  like  maffic. 
Gives  you  the  correct 
point  on  your 
ErasprStik  then  stc 
sharpeniufi- 
If  you  use  ^ 

one,  you  need  ^ 

the  other.  Ask  ^ 

your  Stationer. 


Nome 


A.W.Faber-Casteff 

Pencil  Co.  Newark  3,  N.  J, 


Address 


Zone 


State 
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LETTERS 


“  ‘BELOW  95  I.Q.’  STUDENTS 
NEED  SPECIAL  BUSINESS  EDUCATION" 


EDri'OR’S  NOTE:  Since  the  appeiir- 
ance  of  Eleanor  Brown’s  article  in  our 
Noveinher  issue  (“‘Below  95  1.  Q.’ 
Students  Need  SPECIAL  Business 
Education,”  in  the  section  entitled, 
“They  Can’t  Leani?  Don’t  Believe 
It!”),  she  has  received  several  re- 
(piests  for  more  specific  information 
alx)ut  the  materials  used  in  the  spe¬ 
cial  program  tried  out  at  Sacramento 
Senior  High  School.  The  following 
letter  is  typical  of  these  requests. 
We  are  publishing  this  correspondence 
in  the  Wief  that  other  BEW  readers 
may  find  the  information  useful. 

Dear  Doctor  Brown: 

I  have  just  read  with  much  interest 
your  article  “They  Can’t  Learn?  Don’t 
Believe  It”  [BEW,  Nov.  ’59]. 

We  are  attempting  to  do  something 
similar  to  what  you  did  at  Sacra¬ 
mento.  I  am  curious  as  to  the  texts 
you  used  in  business  arithmetic,  rec¬ 
ordkeeping,  and  communications  for 
your  General  Occupational  Prepara¬ 
tion  Area  students. 

Surely  a  great  many  teachers  should 
benefit  much  from  your  fine  article. 
IIoMKR  F".  Ely 
West  Caniptis  llip}i  School 
Waukegan,  111. 

Doctor  Brown  replies  as  follows: 

All  of  )he  text  material  in  regard 
to  the  special  course  of  study  in  busi¬ 
ness  education  at  Sacramento  Senior 
High  School  was  not  officially  adopted 
or  even  definitely  agreed  upon  during 
the  trial  run  of  the  plan.  During  the 
trial  Wiage  we  wanted  to  evaluate  all 
available  texts  and  other  materials 
which  could  be  related  to  the  course 
of  study,  so  that  definite  text  materials 
cotdd  be  officially  prescrUwd  in  terms 
of  that  which  best  suited  the  objec¬ 
tives  of  the  plan  after  it  was  once 
used.  There  was  only  one  textbook 
that  was  officially  adopted  for  trial- 
plan  usage,  insofar  as  I  recall;  that  is 
the  text  for  recordkeeping  entitled 
Cieneral  Record  Keeping,  by  Ueiges, 
Schneider,  and  Huffman,  Gregg  Pub¬ 
lishing  Division,  McGraw-Hill  Book 
Company,  Inc.  Otherwise,  teachers 


were  free  to  use  whatever  text  and  re¬ 
lated  materials  they  felt  were  appro¬ 
priate.  Some  developed  their  own. 

Since  I  left  Sacramento  la.sl  June 
and  am  now  at  San  Jose  State  Col¬ 
lege,  I  am  not  aware  of  recent  devel¬ 
opments  concerning  the  course  of 
study.  It  is  my  understanding,  how¬ 
ever,  that  a  committee  is  at  present 
working  on  further  refinements  of  the 
plan  and  also  on  evaluations  of  cor- 
resjyonding  text  material  which  it  will 
recommend  for  official  adoption,  prob¬ 
ably  this  year. 

I  believe  jmper-bound  copies  of  the 
trial  course  of  study  (which  is  en¬ 
titled  General  Business  1,  2,  3,  and  4) 
are  available  to  you  for  approximately 
75  cents  each.  Suggested  text  mate¬ 
rials  are  included  for  each  unit.  These 
trial  copies  are  obtainable  from  the 
Sacramento  City  Unified  School  Dis¬ 
trict.  You  may  write  to  Dr.  Edmund 
P.  O'Reilly,  A,ssistant  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  1619  N  Street,  Sacra¬ 
mento,  California.  Doctor  O’Reilly 
can  also  give  you  the  latest  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  the  official  text 
adoptUms. 

Thank  you  for  your  interest  in  the 
article  and  your  kind  remarks  con¬ 
cerning  it.  I  wish  you  luck  in  your  [ 
undertaking  of  a  similar  plan  for  ] 
slower  learners. 


TOBY 

To  the  Editor: 

This  is  but  a  short  note  to  say 
that  I  was  awfully  glad  busy  BEW  had 
the  time,  space,  and  inclination  to 
devote  to  that  wonderful  tribute  by 
Helen  Green  to  Toby  in  the  November 
issue. 

I  was  plea.sed  to  see  that  someone 
cared  to  pause  long  enough  to  pay  i 
due  honor  to  those  who  help  to  hu-  [ 
mor,  entertain,  relax,  and  educate  us— 
otir  pets. 

Many  thanks  to  all  concerned  for 
being  .so  human. 

George  E.  Milham 
John  Jay  High  School 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


THIS 

IS 

MODERN 


STElORiPHY 

...  the  quickest  ivay  to  build 
rapid  dictation  skills. 

More  and  more  schools  are  teaching  Steno¬ 
graph  machine  shorthand.  It  offers  signifi¬ 
cant  advantages.  The  Stenograph  operator 
writes  with  ten  fingers  on  a  compact  key¬ 
board.  There  is  no  distortion  of  patterns.  The 
Stenograph  graduate  has  a  skill  which  means 
more  opportunity  for  advancement  and 
higher  earnings  in  secretarial  work.  The 
coupon  will  bring  you  more  information  about 
Stenograph — and  the  Stenograph  short 
course  for  teachers. 


SHORTHAND  MACHINE 


STENOGRAPHIC  MACHINES,  INC.  B  160 
8040  North  Ridgeway  Ave.,  Skokie.  III. 

Please  send  me  more  information  about 
Stenograph  machine  shorthand  and  the  short 
course  for  teachers. 

name _ 

present  position _ 

school _ 


address. 


state 
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(That's  the  future  that  faces  operators  trained  on  Burroughs  machines) 


Want  to  pass  out  rewarding  futures  to  your  graduating 

classes?  You’ll  get  a  big  boost  in  the  right  direction 

simply  by  training  your  students  on  Burroughs 

machines! 

Here  are  the  forces  that  make  up  the  boost: 

•  First  and  foremost,  Burroughs  operators  are  in  big 
demand — the  inevitable  result  of  the  rate  at  which 
business  buys  Burroughs  machines  (by  the 
thousands!). 

•  With  automatic  data  processing  becoming  increas¬ 
ingly  common  in  today’s  business,  employees  with  a 
basic  knowledge  of  its  tools  are  a  welcome  asset. 
Naturally  then,  with  Burroughs  Sensimatic 
Accounting  Machines  playing  such  an  important 
part  in  automatic  data  processing,  the  girl  who  is 
familiar  with  them  has  a  head  start  when  automa¬ 
tion  reaches  her  company. 

•  (.earning  on  these  uncomplicated,  highly  automatic 
machines  is  rapid,  easy  and  thorough. 

•  Machine  maintenance  is  both  economical  and 
quickly  available  throughout  the  country. 

•  A  boost  for  teachers,  too:  Burroughs  offers  free, 
practical  teaching  aids  and  realistic  instruction 
courses. 

Want  full  details?  Just  send  in  the  coupon. 


('(Urulntor — develop*  high  degree 
of  *kill  and  arruraey. 


Courses  for  Burroughs  popular  adding  and  billing 
machines  help  develop  student  accuracy  and  speed. 


Burrouglis  Corporation 

"SEW  DIMENSIONS  /  in  electronics  and  data  processing  systems" 


•  UIIIIOU6HS  COMPOHATION.  lUKItOUGHS  OtVISION.  DCTIIOIT  32.  MICHIGAN 

Please  send  me  complete  information  on  Burroughs  equipment  for  teaching 
purposes.  BCW— lOI 


a 
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WINNERS  of  achievement  cups  at  Pondham  (left  to  right):  Ronnie  Finney 
(5th  grade,  40  warn);  Marylin  Carlson  (7th  grade,  71  warn);  Lavonna  Beene 
(5th  grade,  40  warn)';  Mrs.  Betty  McCartney,  teacher  (holding  plaque);  Ruby 
Myrick  (6th  grade,  62  warn);  Janice  Anderson  (8th  grade,  69  warn);  Carol 
Wankum  (6th  grade,  62  warn). 


LEO  B.  HART,  who  was 
principal  of  Pondham 
Union  Elementary  School, 
Pond,  Calif.,  for  ten 
years,  presents  evidence 
for  his  belief  that  .  .  . 


BUSINESS 

EDUCATION 

WORLD 
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TYPIHG  BELONGS  IN  THE 

CUERICULUM 


THE  AUTHOR  WRITES:"!  retired 
from  California  education  last 
July  1,  after  thirty-four  very  in¬ 
teresting  years ...  The  Pondham 
program  is  still  close  to  my 
heart,  and  it  pleases  me  that 
they  are  going  to  carry  on  the 
work  we  started  ten  years  ago. 
Typing  has  held  a  leading  place 
in  that  program  since  its  incep¬ 
tion  . . .  When  I  went  to  Pond¬ 
ham,  they  were  using  a  mobile 
typing  unit ...  but  the  program 
I  had  in  mind  for  Pondham  gave 
promise  of  serving  many  more 
pupils  and  achieving  better  re¬ 
sults.  It  has  done  both." 


EV'^ERY  MONDAY  we  iffiiore  oiir 
reRnlar  curriculum  at  Pouclham 
Union  Elementary  School,  Pond, 
California.  On  Mondays,  Ciich  of  our 
fifth-,  sixth-,  seventh-,  and  eighth- 
graders  spends  his  day  taking  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  seven  electives  that  he  has 
chosen  from  the  twenty-one  electives 
that  make  up  the  Monday  class 
sc'hedule.  Typing  is  one  of  these. 
Every  child  in  this  school  has  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  learn  to  t>’pe,  and  99 
per  ct'iit  of  them  take  it. 

One  c^ndd  hardly  label  these  Mon¬ 
day  electives  “frills.”  Numbered 
among  them  are  such  revered  sub¬ 
jects  as  algebra,  geometry,  chemis¬ 


try,  physics,  biology,  Spanish,  and 
drafting.  A  glance  at  this  curriculum 
should  convince  even  the  mo.st  skep¬ 
tical  that  this  is  no  run-of-the-mill 
country  school.  And,  truly,  it  is  not— 
although  ten  years  ago  it  was  just 
that. 

This  unique  curriculum  is  no  tem¬ 
porary  fad  at  Pondham.  It  has  been 
in  operation  at  this  little  school  since 
1948  and  gives  promise  of  continuing 
for  years  to  come. 

Typing  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
subji*c-ts  in  this  “Monday  program.” 
The  first  y«ir  the  program  went  into 
effect,  the  Pondham  Board  of  Tnis- 
tees  purchastHl  twelve  new  Royal 


MOBILE  TYPING  UNIT  referred  to 
above  Is  a  converted  school  bus.  It 
was  provided  by  the  author  when  he 
was  Kern  County  superintendent  of 
schools  and  has  been  In  service  for  I  5 
years.  It  serves  rural  areas  until  they 
can  Institute  their  own  programs.  Dis¬ 
tricts  make  use  of  It  on  a  voluntary 
basis,  paying  one-tenth  of  the  teacher's 
salary  for  each  half-day  the  unit  re¬ 
mains  In  the  district. 
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TYPING  BELONGS  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  CURRICULUM  (continued) 


standard  office  tyiK'writcrs.  The  en¬ 
rollment  was  so  heav'y  that  we  had 
t»t  rent  four  more  machines  the  first 
V'ear.  The  enrollment  has  remained 
at  c'apacity  every  year,  so  we  even¬ 
tually  purchased  the  four  “rentals,” 
Ki\'in('  us  a  t<rtal  of  sixteen  school- 
owne<l  machiiK*s.  (The  sc-hool  already 
had  a  portable  that  has  been  pusbed 
into  service  as  often  as  the  enroll¬ 
ment  demanderl.  It  has  been  pushed 
hard.)  After  ten  years,  all  the  ma¬ 
chines  are  still  in  R<H)d  condition. 

Students  usually  begin  typing  in 
the  fifth  grade  and  continue  for  the 
next  four  years.  Althojigh  some  do 
better  than  others,  of  course,  tlie 
g<*neral  group  actx)mplishment  is 
very  good,  and  the  achievements  of 
some  individual  studcmts  are  remark¬ 
able. 

Tlie  dt'sire  to  excel  is  a  natural 
outgrowth  of  the  work.  It  is  the  stu¬ 
dents’  determination  to  improve  their 
own  achievement,  rather  than  to 
Iieat  classmates,  that  works  wonders. 
Typing  does  become  a  c'ompetitive 
affair  the  last  month  of  school, 
though,  as  the  best  typists  strive  to 
top  each  other  in  a  race  for  the 
“honors.” 

Our  stud(‘nts  range  in  age  from 
ten  to  thirteen.  In  their  once-a-week, 
-lO-mimite  typing  class,  they  use  the 
same  textbook  that  is  used  in  the 
l<K-aI  high  school;  and  their  speed 
tc*.sts  are  the  same  standardi/.c'd  tests 
that  the  high  sc'hool  use's.  The  seven 
Monday  typing  classc's  average  about 
sixteen  students. 

There  are  no  silu*duled  tvping 
practice  periods,  but  the  children  are 
welcTomc'  to  use  the  machines  during 
any  of  their  free  periods,  as  well  as 
liefore  schex)!  and  at  ncxintime.  They 
are  also  permitted  to  leave  class  to 
type  papers,  including  articles  for 
their  newspaper  and  copy  for  their 
yc*arlxH)k.  Paper  cnitters  and  a  Ditto 
machine  are  a  part  of  the  r(X)m’s 
cHluipment.  This  r(X)m  is  never  lock¬ 
ed.  Sinc'e  it  doubles  as  a  teachers’ 
workrcx)m  (for  typing  of  lesson  plans, 
and  so  forth),  it  is  not  unc'ommon  to 
find  all  machines  in  u.se  any  day  of 
the  week.  There  is  no  teacher  on 
duty  in  this  r{x>m  during  tliesc  free 
practice*  periods. 


In  registering  the  students  for 
Monday  classes,  the  eighth-graders 
are  taken  care  of  first  and  given  their 
choice  of  classes;  then  the  seventh-, 
sixth-,  and  fifth-graders  are  register¬ 
ed  in  that  order.  The  seven  typing 
classes  accommodate  all  the  children 
(Mirollcd  in  the  four  upper  grades. 
(If  we  activate  the  ix)rtable,  we  can 
handle  119  students.) 

Boys  and  girls  are  enrolled  in  the 
tyiiing  classes  in  approximately  equal 
numlxirs.  For  one  reason  or  another, 
the  girls  st*em  to  excel,  although  a 
boy  occasionally  approaches  the  top. 

We  have  never  separated  the  stu¬ 
dents  by  grade  or  by  age,  and  each 
class  usually  includes  students  from 
all  four  grades.  Every  student  has 
his  own  book,  works  on  his  own  les¬ 
son,  and  travels  at  his  owm  speed. 
Since  the  classes  are  small,  the  teach¬ 
er  can  give  all  the  individual  help 
net*ded.  Some  students  practice  at 
home  on  machines  that  their  parents 
have  bought  for  them. 

Music  is  not  an  integral  port  of 
the  daily  work,  but  it  is  used  at  the 
t(*acher’s  discretion  to  teach  rhythm. 

How  We  Made  Tables 

We  do  not  use  the  customary 
small  tyi^ing  tables.  We  t<K>k  some 
old  tables  about  eight  feet  long  and 
thirty  inches  wide,  remcxleled  them, 
and  put  three  machines  on  each  one. 
These  tables  are  sturdy  and  have 
worked  out  very'  well  in  classroom 
u.se.  No  machines  have  ever  fallen 
off  them.  There  is  ample  space  be¬ 
side  each  machine  for  a  typing  book, 
and  plenty'  of  practice  paper  is  al¬ 
ways  available  on  tlu*  shelf  in  front 
of  the  typew'riters. 

All  the  children  of  Pondham  School 
come  from  farm  homes.  A  siuvey 
showed  that  a  majority  of  their  par- 
(•nts  had  never  attended  high  school 
and  many  had  never  completed  ele¬ 
mentary  school;  yet  the  children  who 
have  been  graduated  from  the  Pond- 
ham  Sch(K)l  have  done,  and  are  do¬ 
ing,  exct-ptionally  well  in  high  school, 
maintaining  better  tlian  the  school 
average  in  scholarship. 

Each  year  the  caliber  of  the  typ¬ 
ing  classes  improves.  In  the  begin¬ 
ning,  students  attained  sjweds  of  15 


to  20  words  a  minute.  Last  year,  a 
seventh-grade  girl  set  a  record  of  71 
wain,  and  eighth-grade  girl  did  69, 
two  sixth-graders  reached  62,  and 
two  fifth-graders  did  40.  Others  fol¬ 
lowed  closely.  Still  others  will  better 
these  records. 

As  a  reward  for  being  champion 
of  first-,  second-,  third-,  and  fourth- 
year  groups,  these  youngsters  re¬ 
ceive  a  gold  cup  donated  by  the 
businessman  who  sold  the  school  the 
sixteen  typewriters.  The  grand 
champion’s  name  is  inscribed  on  a 
plaque  that  hangs  as  a  permanent 
trophy  in  the  tvping  room.  'There  is 
heated  competition  for  these  honors. 

Interest  in  typing  at  Pondham  has 
remained  at  a  high  pitch  from  its  be¬ 
ginning  ten  years  ago.  During  the 
first  years,  classes  were  taught  by 
the  upper-grade  teachers,  each  of 
whom  taught  a  period  or  two  of  typ¬ 
ing  and  completed  her  day’s  assign¬ 
ment  by  teaching  other  electives. 
On  occasion,  a  primary  tt'acher  gave 
up  her  noon  hour  to  take  a  class. 

For  the  past  five  years,  a  teacher 
has  Ix'en  employed  to  teach  all  typ¬ 
ing  classes.  Two  young  mothers  who 
live  in  the  community  have  filled 
this  position  successively  —  and  suc- 
ce.ssfully.  Each  is  a  graduate  of  the 
local  elementary  school  and  each  was 
a  stcretarial  major  in  high  school; 
neither  attended  college.  Each  had 
secretarial  experience,  and  each  has 
done  a  superb  job  of  teaching.  The 
classes  are  scheduled  for  the  prin¬ 
cipal,  who  uses  these  “helpers”  to 
direct  the  teaching.  All  credit  for 
the  fine  accomplishments  of  our  typ¬ 
ing  students  is  due  these  young 
mothers  who  have  set  aside  their 
Mondays  to  help  us. 

Two  Pondham  graduates  rated  as 
“grand  champion”  and  “upper-divi¬ 
sion  chiunpion”  tyqiists,  respectively,  in 
their  high  school  last  year.  Ten  stu¬ 
dents  in  tlie  graduating  class  of  over 
300  had  gone  to  Pondham,  and  two 
of  these  achieved  the  highest  attain¬ 
able  scholarship  rating— Gold  Seal 
Life  Membership  in  the  California 
Scholarship  Federation  and  eight 
cxinsccutive  semesters  on  the  high 
school  honor  roll. 

Letters  and  verbal  comments  from 
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gnuliiates  indicate  that  tsping  has 
been  a  most  valuable  lielp  to  them. 
They  say  it  has  aided  them  in  their 
high  school  spelling  and  composition 
assignments  and  that  it  helped  them 
get  better  grades  in  all  subjects  in 


which  written  work  was  a  factor. 
They  make  g(K)d  use  of  it  in  their 
t'orrespondence  and  in  business,  and 
they  confidently  expect  to  continue 
doing  so.  A  symposium  of  our  grad¬ 
uates  agreed  that  typing  had  been 


of  more  value  to  tlmn  than  any  otlier 
subject  they  had  taken  in  the  course 
of  their  eltJinentary  school  educa¬ 
tion. 

We  tliink  typing  belongs  in  the 
elementary  school. 
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'L'  N'KHYONE  MUST  LEAKN  to  walk  l)efore  lie  can 
loam  to  run.  It  may  sound  trite,  but  it  is  particularly 
true  in  the  IxKrkkeeping  class  w'here  the  average  student 
Is  suddenly  exposetl  to  new  concepts  and  many  imfamiliar 
business  procedures.  It  is  better  to  let  the  student  experi¬ 
ence  a  feeling  of  success  in  recording  simple,  typical 
business  transactions  in  a  simple  form  before  introducing 
him  to  the  preparation  of  special  journals. 

Before  trying  to  learn  special  journals,  the  student 
must  have  as  a  foundation: 

1.  A  thorough  mastery  of  tlie  fundamental  elements 
and  their  relationships  as  shown  in  the  fundamental 
etpiations. 

2.  A  thorough  mastery  of  debit  and  credit  built  ou  an 
tmderstanding  of  the  fundamental  elements  and  the 
equations. 

3.  The  ability  to  analyze  typical  business  transactions 
rapidly  and  ac'curately  in  terms  of  the  fundamental 
elements  and  the  equations. 

4.  The  ability  to  journalize  typical  transactions 
rapidly  and  accurately.  The  major  emphasis  should  be 
on  knowing  why  the  entry  is  made.  The  two-column 
general  journal  provides  the  easiest  teaching  and  learning 
device  to  achieve  this  objective. 


1.  How  to  Teach 
Special  Journals 

M.  HERBERT  FREEMAN 


5.  The  abiliri'  to  post  rapidly  and  acciuately.  A  two- 
column  general  jounxil  and  a  stiuidard  ledger  accoimt 
are  the  most  desirable  aids  in  the  early  stages  of  learning 
how'  to  record  typical  transactions. 

6.  An  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  procedures 
ustnl  in  the  average  basiness  office. 

PRESENTATION 

The  introduction  of  special  journals  can  be  best  accom- 
plLshed  through  the  teaching  of  the  cash  receipts  journal. 
The  teaching  should  be  begun  by  a  related  review’: 

1.  Analyze  a  transaction  in  which  cash  is  received 
from  a  customer. 
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2.  Sliow  U’hat  happens  to  the  fundamental  ecpiation 
when  cash  is  recedved  for  various  purjwses. 

3.  Make  the  entry  in  a  two-column  general  journal 
for  the  receipt  of  cash  from  a  cash  sale. 

4.  Post  the  above  entry  to  the  appropriate  ledger 
accounts. 

5.  Check  the  homework  that  you  assigned  in  antici¬ 
pation  of  introducing  the  special  jornnals.  (For  the  past 
few  days  the  class  has  been  working  at  home  on  a  long 
problem.  It  called  for  journalizing,  postmg,  and  taking 
the  trial  balance  for  many  cash  rt*ceipts,  cash  payments, 
sales,  and  purchase  items.) 

Now  the  class  is  ready  to  begin  learning  the  cash 
receipts  journal.  An  excellent  plan  of  presentation  is 
as  follows: 

1.  Go  back  to  the  homework  problem  and  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  seven  or  eight  transactions  that  involve  cash 
received. 

2.  Set  up  a  two-column  general  journal  on  the  chalk¬ 
board,  and  call  on  different  students  to  analyze  and  give 
the  entries  for  these  transactions  while  you  record  them 
trn  the  board.  The  journal  shows  the  following  entries: 


JOURNAL 


Jan.  4 

Cash 

Sales 

Cash  sales  for  the  day 

100 

100 

5 

Cash 

Furniture 

Sold  an  old  desk 

25 

25 

6 

Cash 

William  Jones,  Capital 

Owner  makes  additional 
investment 

200 

200 

7 

Cash 

Sales 

Cash  sales  for  the  day 

150 

1.50 

8 

Cash 

R.  T.  Rogers 

Received  on  account 

75 

75 

11 

Cash 

Notes  Receivable 

Received  from  customer  on 
note  due  today 

100 

100 

12 

Cash 

R.  T.  Rogers 

75 

75 

Received  on  account 

3.  Ask  the  class  to  observe  what  part  of  the  entry 
remains  the  same  in  every  transaction.  The  debit  part 
of  every  entry  remains  constant— a  debit  to  Cash.  Only 
the  credits  vary  from  entry  to  entry. 

4.  Post  all  the  debits  to  the  Cash  account  in  the 
general  ledger  in  skeleton  form: 

Cash 


Jan.  1  Balance  V  3000 

4  J1  100 

5  J1  25 

6  J1  200 

7  J1  150 

8  J1  75 

11  J1  KK) 

12  J2  75 


5.  Also  post  the  credits  to  the  various  accounts. 

6.  Ask  the  class  to  imagine  now  that  in-stead  of  .seven 


cash  receipt  transactions  they  had  to  record  107  or  207 
cash  receipts.  Ask  whether  anyone  can  think  of  some  way 
to  reduce  the  amount  of  work  involved  in  repeating  the 
cash  debits  and  also  save  space  in  the  ledger  account 
for  cash. 

7.  Point  out  that  we  can  merely  recx^rd  the  accounts 
credited  and  take  the  debit  to  Cash  for  granted.  Go  back 
to  the  general  journal  on  the  board  and  cross  out  all 
the  cash  debits.  Show  that  the  lxx)kkeeper  will  from  now 
on  set  aside  a  special  place  in  his  journal  for  recording 
only  cash  receipts.  List  the  same  transactions  in  a  simple 
c*ash  receipts  journal  form  without  any  headings; 


Jan.  4 

Sales 

Cash  sales 

100 

5 

Furniture 

Sold  desk 

25 

6 

W.  Jones,  Capital 

Add.  invest. 

200 

7 

Sales 

Cash  sales 

150 

8 

R.  T.  Rogers 

Rec’d  on  a/c 

75 

11 

Notes  Receivable 

Rec’d  payment 

100 

12 

R.  T.  Rogers 

Rec’d  on  a/c 

75 

8.  Then  fill  in  the  headings; 

CASH  RECEIPTS  JOURNAL 

Post.  Cash 

Date  Account  credited  Explanation  Ref.  Debit 

9.  Show  that  the  posting  of  the  credits  from  the  special 
joiunal  will  be  identical  with  the  original  postings  from 
the  general  journal,  exc'ept  for  the  posting  reference. 
Point  out  that  CRl  is  used  to  indicate  that  the  cash 
receipts  journal  is  now  the  source  of  this  entry. 

10.  Ask- the  class  what  the  Cash  account  in  the  general 
ledger  will  show  after  all  the  credits  have  been  (xxted. 
Point  out  that  it  will  have  only  the  Ireginning  balance: 

Cash 

Jan.  1  Balance  V  .3000 

11.  Ask  the  class  what  would  happen  if  we  now  took 
a  trial  balance  of  the  general  ledger.  Remind  them  that 
debits  must  equal  credits  and  that  they  have  posted  only 
the  credits  to  the  various  accounts.  How  can  the  situation 
be  remedied? 

12.  Go  back  to  the  cash  receipts  journal,  which  now 
shows  the  items  in  bold  type,  and  insert  the  italicized 
material: 

CASH  RECEIPTS  JOURNAL 


Date 

Account  credited 

Explanation 

Post. 

Ref. 

Cash 

Debit 

Jan.  4 

Sales 

C'ash  sales 

41 

100 

5 

Furniture 

Sold  desk 

24 

25 

6 

W.  Jones,  Capital 

Add.  invest. 

31 

200 

7 

Sales 

Cash  sales 

41 

150 

8 

R.  T.  Rogers 

Rec’d  on  a/c 

13 

75 

11 

Notes  Receivable 

Rec’d  payment 

12 

100 

12 

R.  T.  Rogers 

Rec’d  on  a/c 

13 

75 

31 

Cash  Debit 

Total  receipts 

11 

725 

13. 

Then  post  the  $725  as  a  debit  to 

Cash: 

Cash 

Jan.  1 

Balance  V 

3000 

31 

Total  rec’d  CRl 

725 

(Continued  on  pane  30) 
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BOARD  NO.  3  dealt  with  rail  transportation  and  Civil  information  from  the  New  York  City  and  the  Federal 

Service.  Correspondence  represented  the  Santa  Fe  Civil  Service,  featuring  correspondence  and  leaflets 

Railway  (with  photo  of  R.  G.  Rydin),  and  the  Erie.  Lehigh  describing  secretarial  positions,  requirements,  benefits. 

Valley,  and  Lacfawarna  railroads.  Also  included  was  salary  schedules  for  permanent  and  summer  work. 


BOARD  NO.  2  was  divided  between  Industry  and  the 
U.S.  Military  Service.  Featured  were  letters  from  the 
Seamen's  Bank  for  Savings  (with  photos  of  Edgar  C. 
Egerton  and  Nathan  E.  Dunbarton),  International  Nickel 


Co.,  American  Express  Co.,  Radio  Corp.  of  America, 
Railway  Express  Agency,  Metropolitan  Life  Ins.  Co.  Also 
displayed:  correspondence  from  the  U.S.  Army,  excerpts 
from  the  U.S.  Air  Force  "Occupational  Handbook". 


Display  Attracts  Boys  to  Business  Education 


Bulletin  board  project  highlights  career  opportunities 


SARAH  S.  AMREICH 

john  Adams  High  School,  Ozone  Park,  N  Y. 

T^OR  some  time,  we  at  John  Adams  High  School, 
Ozone  Park,  N.  Y.,  have  been  interestexl  in  motivating 
lx)ys  to  enter  the  secretarial  field.  For  years,  they  have 
been  conspicuously  absent  from  our  shorthand  classes, 
even  though  industry  has,  on  a  number  of  occasions, 
shown  increased  interest  in  the  employment  of  male 
secretaries. 

Could  something  I)e  done  to  make  our  boys  aware  of 
the  currtmt  opportunities  for  young  men  with  secretarial 
skills?  It  oc'C'urred  to  me  tliat  a  survey  of  business  firms 
might  give  us  the  information  we  were  .seeking,  and  we 
could  then  present  it  to  our  students. 

The  project  took  the  fonn  of  a  survey  of  approximately 
one  hundred  business  finns  in  the  New  York  metropolitan 
area  and  elsew'^here,  in  order  to  determine  the  existing 
demand  for  young  men  with  a  knowledge  of  shorthand 
and  typewriting.  The  work  was  begun  last  May,  and  the 
results  were  exhibited  in  Novemlrer  under  the  title,  “Young 
Man!  Become  a  Secretary!— Current  CLxreer  Opportunities 
for  Young  Men.” 

I  used  as  a  nucleus  a  list  of  seventy-six  firms  that  had 
participated  in  New  York  City’s  Business  Education  Day 
program  on  January  23,  1959.  This  program  was  spon- 


.sored  by  the  Office  Exectitives  Association  and  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Education  Association,  in  co-operation  with  tlie 
New  York  City  Board  of  Education.  I  felt  that  the  firms  on 
this  list  would  be  sympathc*tic  to  onr  aims. 

My  colleague,  Mrs.  Edna  R.  Secor,  and  I  ac'ted  as  a 
survey  committee  to  suix*rvise  the  project.  In  order  to 
facilitate  the  ty^xing  phase,  a  master  copy  of  a  letter  that 
I  had  formulatcxl  w'as  stenciled  and  mimeographed  by  the 
students  of  the  sc'cretarial-praetice  cia.s.ses,  under  Mrs. 
Secor’s  supervision.  Individual  letters  to  the  various  com¬ 
panies  were  then  typcxl  and  envelopes  were  addressed. 
(The  necessary  addresses  had  Ireen  kx-atcxl  by  the  stu¬ 
dents  in  telephone  direvtories.)  In  eases  where  variatitMis 
in  the  master  c-opy  were  nec-essary,  thc^y  were  .subject  to 
my  revision  and  approval. 

The  following  ejuestionnaire  was  inehuU*d  in  the  letter: 

1.  Do  you  currently  have  a  netnl  for  young  men  with  a 
knowlcxlge  of  secretarial  .skills? 

2.  Have  you  In'en  able  to  fill  thc^se  positions  with  young 
men  who  have  sec'retiuial  skills? 

3.  What  promotional  opportunities  do  you  offer  to 
young  men  who  start  with  your  firm  as  secretaries? 

4.  What  encouragement  do  you  offer  to  male  employees 
without  secretarial  skill  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  short¬ 
hand  and  typewriting? 

5.  Are  there  instances  in  your  company  of  men  who 
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liave  started  in  a  secTOtarial  capacity  and  have  risen  to 
positions  in  management? 

Since  we  were  planning  to  display  the  survey  results, 
we  asked  that,  in  tlie  case  of  men  who  fit  the  description 
mitlined  in  Question  5,  the  ctnnpany  send  us  small  snap¬ 
shots,  tlieir  prt*sent  ages,  and  a  l)ri<*f  resurtie  of  their 
careers. 

It  Ls  a  pleasure  to  reix>rt  that  the  li*tters  ty|H*tl  hy  our 
students  were  excellent  in  fonn,  actnu'acy,  and  mailahility, 
and  were  a  distinct  cTcxlit  to  otir  scIkk)!.  As  for  ct)rre- 
s|X)ndeiice  and  telt*]>hone  calls  arising  from  the  initial 
i-orresixMidence,  1  handlerl  them  personally. 

An  examination  of  the  list  of  husiiK'ss  firms  that  co- 
operattxl  in  this  survey  reveale<l  tht“se  categoric*s;  hanks, 
hospital  servic'es,  airlines,  department  .stores,  public  utili¬ 
ties,  delivery  servict-s,  the  New  York  St(K-k  Exchange,  tlie 
( Cotton  Exchange,  advertising,  finance  and  investment, 
publishing,  broadcasting,  engineering,  telephone,  ekx-tric, 
merchandLsing,  drug,  oil,  c-ommunications,  tran.six)rtation, 
and  various  manufacturing  comjxuiics.  In  addition,  mil- 
roads,  Civil  Servict',  and  the  U.  S.  militarj’  serv'ice  were 
includerl. 

The  over-all  resj^mse  was  excellent.  In  all,  seventy-four 
replies  were  rix.'eivtxl  in  the  fonn  of  ItHters,  photographs, 
resumes,  brochures,  hatidbooks,  and  phone  calls. 

Kifty-six  c'ompanies  replit*d  in  the  negative,  stating  that 
their  stenographic  jobs  were  filletl  by  women,  that  they' 
had  a  policy  of  promotion  from  wthin,  and  that  they  did 
not  contemplate  any  change  in  this  procedure  at  the 
present  time  unless  they  were  confronttxl  with  a  con¬ 
tinuous  shortage  of  qualified  girls.  One  firm,  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Life  InsurantH'  Company,  mnarked  facetiously; 
“If  we  have  no  other  reason  for  our  division  to  use  female 
secretari(*s,  there  is  one  good  ix)int  in  that  they  are 
prettier.”  Several  finns  indic-atixl  that  they  had  had  satis¬ 
factory  exix'rience  in  nnploying  male  typi.sts  on  either  a 
temimrary  or  pennannit  basis  for  typing  or  miscellaneous 
clerical  jol>s.  Some  of  the  i-ompiuiies  congratulated  and 
commended  its  for  ketping  abreast  of  the  current  labor 
market,  found  the  survey'  interesting,  exprt*ssed  a  desire 
for  a  copy  of  the  tabulation  of  the  results,  had  noted  the 


increased  interest  of  some  industries  in  male  secretaries, 
and  believed  that  young  men  should  be  encotiraged  to 
consider  the  opportunity. 

Eigliteen  replies  were  enthusiastically  in  the  affirmative 
and  very  favorable  to  the  purpose  of  our  survey.  A  tabula¬ 
tion  of  the  results  indicates  that  ctireer  opixtrtunities  for 
the  male  secretary  exi.st  in  rail  transiwrtation,  the  U.  S. 
.4rmy,  the  U.  S.  Air  F’orce,  the  Port  of  New  York  Authority, 
Railway  Express  Agency,  American  Express  Company, 
International  Business  Machines,  Macy’s,  Franklin  Simon, 
International  Nickel  Co.,  Seamen’s  Bank  for  Savings,  New 
York  City  Civil  Servicv,  and  Unitetl  States  Civil  Service. 
(See  correspondence  below.) 

The  exhibit  itself  presented  several  problems.  Three 
bulletin  Ixtards,  two  2'5"  x  KV  and  one  3'914"  x  5'9", 
were  at  our  disix)sal.  How  could  the  material  be  dis¬ 
played  most  attractively  in  the  available  area? 

Under  my  supervision,  each  Ixxard  was  divided  into 
two  sections.  The  color  scheme  of  the  exliibit,  used  on  all 
three  Ixiards,  featured  red,  black,  and  white  on  a  green 
background,  Correspondencv,  photographs,  resumes,  and 
brochures  were  mounted  on  white  poster  board  cut  to 
size;  the  statements  describing  the  survey  and  all  informa¬ 
tion  relating  to  the  exhibit  were  mounted  on  black  mount¬ 
ing  paper.  All  lettering  was  done  in  black  india  ink  on 
white  ix)ster  board;  then  it,  too,  was  mounted  on  black 
mounting  piiper.  Red  ribbon  was  used  to  unify  fival 
points  on  the  boards.  A  red  felt-tipped  pen  was  used  to 
underscore  points  of  interest  in  the  correspondence  and 
brochures. 

The  enthusiastic  resix)nse  of  student  Ixxly  and  faculty 
was  gratifying. 

As  though  to  emphasize  the  purpose  0  our  survey,  a 
representative  of  the  FBI  visited  our  school  during  No- 
viTuber  and  informed  us  that  there  is  a  need  for  male 
stenographers  in  the  Bureau,  at  a  starting  salary  of  $72 
a  week. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  express  my  gratitude  to  Miss 
Ethel  M.  Comins,  acting  chainnan  of  the  Secretarial 
Shulies  Department  at  John  Adams  High  Sclux)!.  Her  en¬ 
couragement  and  co-oi>eration  made  this  project  possible. 


EMPLOYERS  COMMENT  ON  CAREER  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  BOYS 


LILLIAN  SC]IIUMM,  .Administrative 
Einploymeitt  MunaKer,  IBM  Corporate 
llead(|uarters,  New  York: 

.  .  .  Because  of  the  existing  need  for 
secretarial  employees  in  many  businesses, 
your  project,  aimed  at  encouraging  boys 
to  undertake  this  field  of  study,  is  indeed 
worthwhile  and  timely.  We  will  1k‘  most 
ha|>|)y  to  participate,  as  fully  as  we  can, 
in  your  current  survey  .  .  . 

Our  company  usually  has  lu-ed  for  sec- 
r<'taries,  both  male  and  feiuide,  and  when 
s<‘i  retarial  openings  oi'cur,  cpialified  apiili- 
cants  reganlless  of  sex  are  given  i-onsid- 
eration. 

In  line  with  our  c'ompany’s  policy  of 
promotion  from  within,  if  men  hold  secre¬ 
tarial  positions,  they  are  elevated  to  in¬ 
creasingly  important  secretarial  assign¬ 
ments,  and  in  some  cases  to  other  areas  of 


employme'it.  VV’e  offer  educational  pro¬ 
grams  wl  ereby  employees  can  improve 
their  knowledge  of  the  company  and 
atlvance  to  more  important  positions. 

There  are  several  instimces  of  men  who 
started  in  a  secretarial  capacity  and  have 
risen  to  prsitions  in  management  at  tlu‘ 
ch'partmental,  divisional,  and  corporate 
levels. 

JOHN  D.  FOSTER.  Personnel  Director, 
The  Port  of  New  York  Authority: 

.  .  .  We  do  occasionally  employ  young 
men  w'ith  secretarial  skills  ,  .  .  Also,  we 
have  used  men  as  regular  stenographers 
and  they  have  generally  been  quite 
satisfactory. 

Tliere  have  lx*en  a  number  of  instances 
in  our  organization  of  men  who  have 
started  as  regular  stenographers,  typists. 


or  secretaries  and  have  Ix'en  promotc-d 
over  a  ix^riixl  of  time  into  management 
positions. 

RICHARD  TAYLOR,  Vice-President  and 
Personnel  Director,  American  Express 
Co.,  New  York: 

Currently,  we  do  have  need  for  young 
men  witli  a  knowledge  of  secretarial 
skills  .  .  .  We  have  not  always  lx,‘en  able 
to  fill  [such]  pisitions  .  .  .  There  are  ex¬ 
cellent  promotional  opportunities  for 
young  men  who  have  secretarial  skills 
and  a  desire  to  forge  ahead. 

There  have  been  numerous  instances 
in  the  c-ompany  where  men  have  started 
as  secretaries  and  risen  to  top-level  posi¬ 
tions.  Offhand,  I  can  name  a  former 
vicv-president,  a  present  senior  vice- 
president  and  secretary,  a  senior  vice- 
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BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


THIS  IS  NOT  A  COMPLETE  VERSION  of  Mrs.  Amreich’s  report 
on  her  bulletin-board  project.  Because  of  space  limitations,  we 
were  forced  to  omit  some  of  the  comments  made  by  administra¬ 
tive  people  in  business,  government,  and  the  military  services 
regarding  career  opportunities  for  boys  with  a  business-educa¬ 
tion  background.  However,  a  limited  number  of  mimeographed 
copies  of  the  full  report  are  available.  Write  (enclosing  a  9  x  12 
manila  envelope  and  35  cents  to  cover  postage  costs)  to  Mrs. 
Sarah  S.  Amreich,  Secretarial  Studies  Department,  John  Adams 
High  School,  101-01  Rockaway  Blvd.,  Ozone  Park  17,  New  York. 


presuleiit,  and  two  or  tlirec  assistant 
vice-presidents. 

CH.\RLES  LEONARD,  Assistant  to  the 
Vice-President,  Manager  of  Personnel 
Department,  International  Nickel  Co., 
Inc.,  New  York: 

...  I  am  pleased  to  advise  yon  that 
this  company  has  always  employed  male 
si-eretaries,  although  in  recent  years 
they  have  been  increasingly  difficult  to 
find.  Through  the  years  it  hits  been  our 
exp«‘rienee  that  they  make  excellent  sec- 
ri'tiu'ies  for  engineers  in  our  Development 
and  Research  Division,  and,  at  the  present 
time,  the  manager  and  the  assistant  man¬ 
ager  of  the  division  have  men  secretar¬ 
ies  .  .  . 

Several  of  our  former  male  si*cretaries 
are  now  graduate  engineers  and  one  is 
an  officer  of  the  company. 

VIRGINIA  ERNEY’,  Personnel  Depart¬ 
ment,  RCA  V'ictor  Record  Division,  Radio 
Corporation  of  America,  New  York: 

.  .  .  W'e  wish  to  commend  you  and 
your  department  for  keeping  abreast  of 
the  current  labor  market,  which  at  this 
time  is  .sadly  lacking  in  (pialified  female 
secretarial  help.  Statistics  indicate  that 
the  employer  can  exiM-ct  the  fenwle  mar¬ 
ket  to  Ix'cornc  even  more  difficult  in  the 
future.  It  would  seem  that  if  cpialified 
young  men  were  available  to  step  into 
the.se  unfilled  secretarial  jobs,  tliey  would 
l)e  able  to  earn  far  Ix-tter  salaries  tlian 
most  young  men  high  sc-hool  graduates 
who  have  not  had  commercial  courses  can 
demand  tcxlay  .  .  . 

We  would  lx-  happy  to  talk  with  some 
of  your  (pwlified  male  graduates  when 
they  are  ready  to  apply  for  employment. 

GEORGE  J.  HANDZIK,  Acting  Man¬ 
ager,  Public  Relations  Department, 
Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway 
System,  Chicago,  III.: 

It  is  a  plciLsure  to  write  to  you  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  your  recent  letter.  You  are  to 
be  congratulatt'd  for  undertaking  the  pro- 
gnim  of  motivating  young  men  in  your 
school  to  enter  the  secretarial  field. 

Male  stenographers  and  sc'cretarics  cer¬ 
tainly  play  a  prominent  role  in  railrchid 
iiffairs.  That  is  particularly  tnie  here 
at  Santa  Fe.  Many  company  officers  have 
risen  from  the  ranks  via  the  medium  of 
shorthand,  iiK-luding  the  late  Mr.  Edward 
J.  Engel,  who  was  president  of  the  Santa 
Ke  Railway  from  1939  until  his  retire¬ 
ment  in  1944.  Mr.  Engel  began  his  career 
with  the  railroad  as  a  stenographer  in  the 
purchasing  department. 

Young  men  possessing  secretarial  skill 
in  many  instances  work  for  line  officers 
out  on  the  road,  where  they  gain  first¬ 
hand  knowledge  of  the  many  phases  of 
the  intricate  railroad  business.  Then,  when 
opportunities  for  advancement  occur, 
these  well  trained  young  men  are  given 
every  consideration. 

Vice-President  R.  G.  Rydin,  60,  is  an 
example.  Mr.  Rydin  entered  Santa  Fe 
service  in  1916  in  the  president’s  office 
at  Chicago  and  served  in  various  secreta¬ 
rial  and  clerical  capacities  prior  to  being 
named  chief  clerk  to  the  president  in 
1937.  In  1942  he  became  assistant  to  the 
president,  and  in  1944  was  appointed 
executive  representative  of  the  president 
at  San  Francisco.  In  Febniary,  1948,  he 


returned  to  Chicago  as  assistant  vice- 
president  imd  was  named  vice-president 
May  1  of  that  same  year  .  .  , 

The  first  director  of  Santa  Fe’s  public 
relations  department  was  once  secretary 
to  a  Santa  Fe  president.  I  recall  one 
general  manager  (an  offic'cr  in  chirnge  of 
one  of  the  company’s  four  grand  divi¬ 
sions)  who  made  shorthand  notes  at  most 
of  the  meetings  he  attended.  His  short¬ 
hand  characters  were  so  perfect  he  was 
able  to  toss  the  book  on  his  .secretary’s 
desk  for  typing  immediately  after  a 
meeting. 

The  value  of  having  a  knowledge  of 
shorthand  is  an  intangible  thing.  One 
cannot  measure  it  precisely,  any  more 
than  one  can  measure  the  value  of 
knowing  how  to  swim.  In  cither  case,  the 
knowledge  doesn’t  hurt  you  and  you 
never  know  when  it  can  Ixi  helpful. 
However,  I  would  like  to  add  tint 
knowledge  of  shorthand  alone  does  not 
automatically  guarantee  executive  success 
or  lucrative  rewards.  Such  vital  factors 
as  ability,  education,  willingness  to  work, 
loyalty  to  the  company,  personality,  and 
appearance  arc  all  components  of  success. 

R.  A.  ERICKSON,  Director  of  Public  Re 
lations,  Lehigh  V' alley  Railroad  Co.,  New 
York: 

.  .  .  There  is  a  need  for  young  men 
with  a  knowledge  of  secretarial  skill  in  the 
railroad  industry.  Insofar  as  our  own 
railroa<l  Ls  conc-emed,  there  have  Ikhmi  a 
munber  of  young  men  who  started  with 
us  as  stenographers  or  stenographer- 
clerks  and  have  ri.sen  to  some  eminence. 
We  have  four  cases  in  mind.  Without 
identifying  them  by  name,  we  will  say 
that  one  was  secretary  to  a  v  ice-president 
anti  beciune  freight  manager  and  another, 
filling  the  same  berth,  years  later  became 
industrial  agent.  Another  just  recentl> 
was  promott'd  to  assistant  freight  traffic 
manager,  while  still  another  gentlemai 
heltl  a  secretarial  job  for  .some  years  and 
eventually  wound  up  as  superintendent 
of  transportation. 

E.  E.  SEISE,  Director  of  Personnel  and 
Training,  Erie  Railroad  Co.,  Cleveland: 

...  It  is  our  belief,  of  cotirse,  that  the 
railroad  industry  in  particidar  generally 
has  opportunities  for  .st'cretarial  employ¬ 
ment  for  young  men,  also  that  this  pro¬ 
vides  an  avenue  for  promotion  to  more 
responsible  positions  .  .  . 

I  think  it  would  be  of  interest  to  you 
to  know  that  a  number  of  our  past  and 


present  officers  commenced  their  railroad 
•‘inployment  as  stenograplu-rs  or  clerks. 
Tliis  is  true  for  the  vic'e-president  and 
the  assistant  vice-president  of  our  Operat¬ 
ing  Department,  assistant  to  the  presi¬ 
dent-public  relations,  director  of 
ix-rsonnel  and  training,  and  assistant 
auditor  of  machine  acc-ounting. 

I  also  know  that  there  are  a  numlx-r 
of  railroad  presidents  who  started  their 
railroad  careers  in  stenographic  or  sec¬ 
retarial  eapacities. 

.ARNOLD  DE  MILLE,  Recruitment  and 
Public  Relations,  City  of  New  York,  De¬ 
partment  of  Personnel,  Civil  Service 
Commission,  New  York: 

.  .  .  Please  lx-  assiiretl  that  nu*n  have 
the  sanx:  opportunities  as  the  ladies  in 
City  employment.  In  fact,  .some  of  the 
appointing  officers  have  indicated  a 
preference  for  nxile  secretarial  help. 

JOHN  L.  C:ALLAHAN,  Recruiting 
Representative,  United  States  Civil  Serv¬ 
ice  Region,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Our  record-s  indicate  that  we  are  us¬ 
ually  unable  to  supply  sufficient  eligibles 
to  fill  male  stenographer  vacancies  in 
Federal  agencies  in  this  area.  Tliese 
re(|uests,  while  generally  involving  small 
numlx'rs  of  vacancies,  are  nevertheless 
.somewhat  recurrent  throughout  the  year. 

We  can  answer  (piite  affirmatively, 
therefore,  that  opportunities  do  exi.st  in 
the  Federal  Servic'C  for  young  men  with 
.stenographic  skills. 

JOHN  T.  ENGLISH,  C:olonel,  GS,  Chief 
Personnel  Services  Division,  Washington: 

...  In  the  Amty  there  are  literally 
thousands  of  positions  filled  by  individ- 
u;ds  pos.sessing  the  skills  umler  question 
or  trainefl  by  the  Army  for  such  posi¬ 
tions.  Tlu'se  are  listed  under  the  mili¬ 
tary  otx.upation  specialty  cxxle  as  clerks, 
typists,  and  clerk-typists,  with  .several 
other  variations  that  relate  to  legal,  fis¬ 
cal,  and  iulministrative  positions. 

The  Anny  today  has  a  decided  need 
for  individuals  pos.sessing  s<>cretarial  skills. 
However,  in  your  counseling  and  moti¬ 
vation  of  young  men  toward  undertak¬ 
ing  such  training,  it  is  recommended 
that  these  positions  not  be  considered 
as  a  “career”  in  thim.selves,  but  rather 
as  the  initial  step  in  progressing  through 
an  over-all  career  pattern  that,  conceiv¬ 
ably,  could  lead  to  a  commission  as  an 
officer,  a  warrant  officer,  or  to  the  status 
of  senior-level  non-e<xnmissioned  officer. 


JANUARY,  1960 
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'  I  '  HE  NEED  for  business  teachers 
■I-  tf)  know  more  a)>oiit  what  busi¬ 
ness  is  really  looIdiiR  for  led  to  a  new 
approach  for  graduate  students  at 
Milliter  College,  New  York,  last  sum¬ 
mer.  Realizing  that  graduate  programs 
are  often  long  on  method  and  short  on 
understanding  what  actually  happens 
to  our  high  schiMil  students  when 
they  enter  business,  Estelle  L.  Pop- 
ham  planned  an  intensive  workshop 
(eight  full  days  for  two  credits)  cen¬ 
tered  around  office  organization  and 
current  developments  in  business. 

Planning  the  Workshop 

The  problem  was  to  determine 
what  areas  to  discuss  and  to  find 
siK*akers  who  would,  instead  of  deal¬ 
ing  in  abstractions,  give  facts  about 
tlieir  own  oix'rations.  Dr.  Popham’s 
planning  included  conferences  with 
the  head  of  a  publishing  company 
in  business  education,  the  chairman 
of  the  Education  Committee  of  the 
National  Office  Management  .\sso- 
ciation,  the  education  director  of  a 
publishing  company,  the  editor  of 
the  magazine  of  the  Systems  and 
Procedures  Association,  the  execu¬ 
tive  secretary  of  the  Life  Offiiv  Man¬ 
agement  AssiK'iation,  and  colleagues 


of  the  Personnel  Club  in  New  York 
It  was  ultimately  decided  to  devote 
one  session  to  each  of  five  topics: 
office  management,  automation,  sys¬ 
tems  and  prtK-edures,  training-in-in¬ 
dustry  programs,  and  iHMSonnel  prac¬ 
tices.  .■V  list  of  possible  six*akers  was 
compiled  from  suggestions  of  the  con¬ 
sultants.  With  the  exception  of  the 
keynote  S[x*aker,  each  participant 
was  told  that  he  would  be  limited  to 
twenty  minutes  for  the  presentation 
of  his  material.  After  their  initial  pre¬ 
sentations,  the  panel  members  would 
engage  in  qiiestion-and-answer  ses¬ 
sions  among  themselves  and  with  the 
students.  (These  sessions,  which 
turned  out  to  be  very  lively,  were  one 
of  the  most  valuable  ingredients  of 
the  workshop.) 

The  frosting  on  our  workshop  cake 
was  a  trip  to  the  McCraw-Hill  Book 
Co.,  where  we  saw  in  application 
many  of  the  theories  that  had  been 
discussed. 

Each  of  the  twenty  students  in  the 
workshop  (registration  was  purix).se- 
ly  limited  to  this  number)  selected 
one  of  five  committees  —  covering 
the  five  areas  of  discussion  —  on 
which  to  work  during  afternoon  ses¬ 
sions.  Each  committee  was  responsi¬ 


ble  for:  (1)  A  report  on  the  morning 
panel  discussion  that  dealt  with  its 
topic;  (2)  Readings  on  the  commit¬ 
tee  topic,  with  an  abstract  from  each 
member  for  the  handbook  to  be  com¬ 
piled  after  the  workshop  xs’as  con¬ 
cluded;  (3)  A  bibliography  on  the 
topic  for  further  study  (one  of  the 
outcomes  of  the  workshop  was  famil¬ 
iarizing  business  teachers  with  busi¬ 
ness  management  materials);  and 
(4)  A  committee  report,  on  the  last 
day  of  the  workshop,  that  would 
not  be  simply  a  rehash  of  the  panels. 

At  the  end  of  eight  days,  an  80- 
page  handlxiok,  written,  duplicated, 
and  spiral-bound  by  the  students, 
was  distributed. 

Summary  of  Sessions 

Keynote  Speech:  The  keynote 
speech  was  one  of  orientation.  Two 
principles  were  stressed:  (1)  Stu¬ 
dents  should  understand  the  profit 
motive.  In  order  to  be  successful, 
business  must  be  able  to  serve  profit¬ 
ably  the  needs  of  its  customers  in  a 
competitive  system.  (2)  Business 
must  be  efficient  and  creative  and 
must  utilize  human  assets  to  the  full¬ 
est  extent. 

Office  Management:  The  office 


TEACHERS  LEARN  NEWEST  BUSINESS  PROCEDURES 

Hunter  College  workshop  helps  to  link  schools  and  business 

FRANCES  D.  STILLER/  Creenburgh  Jr.  H  S ,  White  Plains,  N  Y  (with  Other  workshop  participants) 


A  FIELD  TRIP  to  the  offices  of  the  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co,  practice.  Below,  they  pose  with  speakers  and  hosts.  At 

showed  workshop  participants  how  theory  is  put  into  table,  fifth  from  left:  Estelle  Popham,  workshop  organizer. 
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management  panel  stressed  the  pres¬ 
ent  high  costs  of  office  operation  and 
the  need  to  increase  office  efficiency 
and  productivity.  (A  case  in  point: 
The  business  letter  now  costs  $2.) 
Each  employee  must  have  a  personal 
interest  in  the  successful  furtherance 
of  the  business,  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  that  interest  is  one  of  the 
primary  responsibilities  of  office  man¬ 
agement. 

Automation:  Contrary  to  general 
opinion,  automation  bas  not  reduced 
the  number  of  employees  in  an  or¬ 
ganization;  it  has  created  jobs.  How¬ 
ever,  a  shift  in  the  nature  of  em¬ 
ployable  .skills  may  result  from  auto¬ 
mation,  and  employees  must  be 
increasingly  adaptable  iu  their  atti¬ 
tudes  toward  their  work.  ludividual 
differences  in  abilities  and  interests 
will  become  more  and  more  impor¬ 
tant,  and  business  may  eventually 
require  a  higher  type  of  employee 
for  automated  jobs.  The  consensus 
was,  though,  that  personnel  needs 
for  such  jobs  are  not  yet  clarified. 

Systems  and  Procedures:  The  ob¬ 
jective  of  systems  and  procedures 
work  is  to  find  better  ways  of  doing 
work  efficiently.  It  has  three  specific 
purposes:  (1)  To  provide  faster  and 
more  accurate  customer  service,  (2) 
To  lower  operating  costs,  and  (3) 
To  take  the  routine  out  of  jobs  and 
make  office  work  more  attractive. 
Systems  and  procedtires  work  is  a 
staff  function;  the  staff  works  in  what¬ 
ever  department  needs  its  services 
most,  then  goes  on  to  another  de¬ 
partment.  The  workshop  members 
concluded  that  making  high  school 
students  conscious  of  systems  and  pro¬ 
cedures  would  be  a  real  contribution. 

Programs  for  Training  in  Industry: 
Training  in  industry  is  necessary  for 
several  reasons:  (1)  Each  company 
develops  its  own  methods  and  sys¬ 
tems  that  apply  to  its  own  type  of 
work;  (2)  Schools  cannot  supply  stu¬ 
dents  with  all  the  equipment  used  in 
business  (e.g.,  key  punch,  electric 
typewriters,  photocopying  machines); 
(3)  With  additional  training,  some 
employees  may  show  a  pr)tential 
for  doing  more  work  or  handling  a 
better  job.  In  order  to  help  workers 
develop,  business  trains  them  on 
company  time.  Sometimes  salaries 
are  so  low  that  a  firm  attracts  only 
untrained  workers  whose  skills  must 
be  developed  before  they  can  be¬ 
come  productive.  Business  has  also 
found  it  expedient,  in  addition  to 
( Continued  on  page  S3 ) 


WORKSHOP  PROGRAM 

SESSION  1 

How  to  Participate  in  a  Conference 
Dolores  Florio 

Keynote  Address:  What’s  Happening  to  Business?  An  Overview  of  PotentiaUtics  for 
Growth  and  Development 

Robert  E.  Slaughter,  Vice-President,  McCraw-IIill  Bcxik  Co.,  Inc. 

SESSION  2 

Panel:  The  Concept  of  the  Office  and  Its  Function.  The  Office  Matuiger  in 
Management 

L.  M.  Collins,  Manager,  Educational  Service,  Internatiotial  Business  Macliiues  Ca)ri). 

(National  Vice-President,  National  Office  Management  Assn.) 

Eleanor  Guage,  Treasurer,  Kenneth  Ripnen  Co. 

LeRoss  Parker,  Assistant  Personnel  Manager,  Stone  &  Webster  (Education  Chairman, 
Office  Executives  Assn.) 

SESSION  3 

Panel:  Automation  and  Its  Meaning  to  Business  F.ducation 
Adele  F’ri.sliee,  Teinple  University 

L.  I.  Cibb,  Personnel  Department,  Consolidated  Edison  Co.  of  New  York 
Sallyann  Hanson,  Programming  Training  Director,  Royal-McBee  Corp. 

Harry  flecker.  Manager,  Machine  Tabulating  Bureau,  Consolidated  Edison  of 
New  York 

SESSION  4 

Panel:  Systems  and  Procedures  Work  and  Us  Meaning  to  Business  Education 

Roy  Fischer,  .\llied  Chemical  Corp.  (National  Director,  Systems  and  Procedures 
Assn. ) 

Beryl  Robichaud,  Assistant  Vice-President,  McCraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc. 

SESSION  5 

Panel:  What  Business  Education  Can  Learn  from  T raining-in-hulustry  Programs 
J.  W.  Cunningham,  Manager,  Employee  Education  and  Training,  Metroiiolitan  Life 
Insurance  Co. 

Frank  Dye,  Training  Speci.ilist,  Royal-McBee  Corp. 

David  Neville,  Personnel  Department,  New  York  Telephone  Co. 

SESSION  6 

Panel:  Personnel  and  Its  Bclation  to  the  Office  Worker 
Harold  Perry,  Vice  President,  CIT  Financial  Corp. 

Lillian  Revaelle,  Assistant  Personnel  Director,  Eipiitable  Life  Assurance  Society 
Ruth  Salley,  Director  of  Personnel  for  Nonteaching  Staff,  Municipal  Colleges, 
New  York  City 

SESSION  7 

Field  Trip  to  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.  \’isits  to  Trade  Order  Service  Dept.,  Secretarial 
Training  and  Personnel,  Cregg  Publishing  Division,  Business  Week.  Complimentary 
luncheon 

Talk:  Services  the  Publishing  Company  Provides  for  'Teachers 
Harry  Hart,  New  York  District  Manager,  Ciregg  Publishing  Div.,  McCraw-Hill 
Book  Co.,  Inc. 

SESSION  8 

Committee  Reports 
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(lENERAL  BUSINESS  FOR  EVERYDAY  LIVINO,  Second  Edition 

—  Price,  Musselman,  and  ff'eeks 

Tlie  |»are-setter  in  {lencral  l)U8ine»«i«  texts.  A  hook  where  students  and  business  meet. 
Teeii'slanted  case-studies.  Beautiful,  sophisticated,  modern  appearance.  Highly 
motivating  student  activities.  The  hest  illustrated  text  in  the  field.  Available  with 
Student  Activity  Guides.  Teacher’s  Manual  and  Key,  Tests,  and  Filmstrips. 

Ready  January  I. 


TEAUHING  BOOKKEEPING  AND  ACCOUNTING 

—  Musselman  and  Hanna 

A  new  methods  hook  for  teachers  in  the  field  of  bookkeeping  and  accounting.  Covers 
the  entire  accounting  cycle  and  the  full  range  of  teaching  problems  on  a  practical, 
<lown-to-ease8  level.  For  the  beginning  teacher,  the  authors  have  singled  out  typical 
teaching  difficulties,  and  have  specific  remedies  that  really  work.  For  the  more  ex¬ 
perienced  teacher,  the  authors  offer  new  ideas  for  course  improvement  and  enrich¬ 
ment.  Contains  numerous  illustrations  and  “case  problems.”  Ready  in  the  Spring, 
(No  samples,  please.  I 


✓ 


BUSINESS  CORRESPONDENCE  FOR  COLLEGES 

—  H  unsinger 

New  text-workbook  written  especially  for  post-high  school  classes  in  business  corre¬ 
spondence.  Features  “letter-reading”  approach.  Subjects  covered  in  short  topics,  each 
immediately  followed  hy  a  worksheet  to  cement  learning.  Generously  illustrated  with 
photos  and  model  letters.  Special  reference  section  at  hack  of  hook  contains  capsule 
guide  to  grammer,  punctuation,  style,  and  word-usage.  Ready  February  1. 


IX 


HOW  TO  USE  ADDING  AND  CALCULATING  MACHINES,  Second  Edition 

—  Walker,  Roach,  and  Hanna 

An  instruction-practice  hook  covering  operation  of  the  full-keyboard  adding 
machine,  ten-key  adding  machine,  rotary  calculator,  and  the  key-driven  calculator. 
Also  gives  information  on  the  printing  calculator.  Contains  illustrations  of  latest 
machine  models;  clear,  concise  directions;  and  practical  business  applications. 
Ready  January  1. 


TYPING  MAILABLE  LETTERS:  Practice  Projects  in  Placement,  Punctua¬ 
tion,  Proofreading,  and  Production 
—  Liles,  Brendel,  and  Krause 

160-page  text-workbook  that  reviews  arrangement,  placement,  and  editing  of  business 
letters.  Contains  100  letters,  100  letterheads,  and  a  concise  digest  of  rules.  Arranged 
in  25  period-length  projects  that  drill  on  spelling,  plurals,  possessives,  and  everything 
a  business  typist  must  know'.  Ideal  for  use  in  typing,  transcription,  or  office  machines 
courses.  Ready  February  1. 
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THE  MEDICAL  SECRETARY 

-TERMINOLOGY  AND  TRANSCRIPTION,  Second  Edition 

—  Root  and  Byers 

A  book  designed  to  train  as  medical  secretaries  students  who  have  completed  Gregg 
Shorthand  Simplified.  Develops  a  knowledge  of  medical  terminology  and  the  ability 
to  take  medical  material  from  dictation.  Trains  the  student  in  the  secretarial  duties 
generally  associated  with  the  operation  of  a  doctor's  office.  Each  of  the  14  units  is 
concerned  with  a  specific  branch  of  medicine,  such  as  cardiology,  dermatology,  dia> 
hetes,  pediatrics,  neurology,  and  so  forth.  New  medical  drugs,  vitamins,  and  measures 
are  discussed.  Ready  in  the  Fall. 


PERSONAL  TYPING:  Catholic  School  Edition 

—  Sister  M.  Therese,  O.S.F. 

A  new  text  enriched  with  Christian  thought  for  personal-use  or  academic  typing 
courses,  up  to  one  semester  in  length.  Completeness  and  clarity  of  directions  makes 
this  text  practically  self-teaching.  Ready  January  1. 


MODERN  DUSINESS  MATHEMATICS: 

A  TEXT-WORKBOOK  FOR  COLLEGES,  Third  Edition 

—  Beighey  and  Borchardt 

New  text-workbook  for  post-high  school  classes  in  business  math.  Provides  the  basic 
skills,  information,  and  practical  application  required  to  develop  competence  in  per¬ 
forming  typical  office  computations.  Refreshes  fundamental  concepts  and  techniques. 
Then,  gives  carefully  paced  training  in  functional  use  of  basic  skills,  and  new  techni¬ 
ques  for  figuring  out  answers  to  everyday  business  problems.  Available  with  Tests 
and  Teacher's  Manual  and  Key.  Ready  in  March. 


SECRETARIAL  PRACTICE  FOR  COLLEGES 

—  Lee,  Dickinson,  and  Brower 

Functional  text  covering  whole  area  of  secretarial  practice  for  post-high  school 
classes.  Subject-matter  designed  to  interest  and  motivate  college-level  students.  Gives 
refresher  training  in  shorthand  and  typing  skills.  Instructs  in  personality  improve¬ 
ment,  human  relations,  office  procedures  and  organization,  and  joh-finding.  Requires 
work  on  business  forms.  A  “doing"  hook  from  cover  to  cover.  Available  with  Work¬ 
book.  Teacher's  Manual  and  Key,  Filmstrips.  Ready  March  1. 
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WHAT  MOTIVATES 
COLLEGE  STUDENTS? 

Students  reveal  incentives  that  make  them  work 
—  and  how  much  these  incentives  appeal  to  them 


ETHEL  HALE 

Southern  Illinois  University,  Alton 

TICK-T0C:K  .  .  .  tick-tock  .  .  . 

tick-tock  .  .  .  The  student 
glances  at  the  chx'k,  writes  a  few 
notes,  looks  around  at  his  neiglihor 
with  a  bored  air,  then  glances  at 
the  clock  again.  When  the  end-of- 
the-period  bell  rings,  he  anxiously 
grabs  his  Ixtoks  and  hurries  from  the 
classroom  with  the  sj^eed  of  a  miler. 

“Why  have  I  lost  his  interest?” 
many  college  instructors  ask  them¬ 
selves.  “I  know  my  subject.  I  was 
carefully  prepared.  Yet  obviously 
that  student’s  mind  wandered  long 
before  the  pc'ritnl  wa,s  over.” 

For  years,  college  teachers  have 
lK*en  harassed  by  uncertainty  about 
what  motivates  college  students  in 
their  course  work.  In  order  to  find 
some  answers,  I  set  about  question¬ 
ing  the  students  themselves— 135  of 
them  from  five  different  classes  at 
the  University  of  Texas. 

Each  student  identified  himself  only 
by  college  and  class  when  he  filled 
out  the  questionnaire  I  provided.  I 
was  present  in  all  cases  to  make  sure 
that  all  inquiries  were  answered  and 
interpretations  remained  consistent. 
Since  I  was  making  an  attempt  to 
get  information  from  students  of  all 
ranks,  I  questioned  74  freshmen,  30 
sophomores,  18  juniors,  10  seniors, 
and  3  graduate  students.  The  col¬ 
leges  represented,  and  the  number 
of  students  from  each,  were:  Busi¬ 


ness,  66;  Arts  and  Sciences,  40; 
Education,  15;  Pharmacy,  4;  PTne 
.Arts,  4;  Graduate  School,  3;  Engineer¬ 
ing,  2;  and  Architecture,  1. 

The  chart  below  shows  the  an¬ 
swers  of  students  who  were  asked 
to  list  the  two  incentives  that  made 
tliem  work  hardest,  as  well  as  the 
order  in  which  they  liked  these  in- 
c'entives.  It  may  lx;  interesting  to 
note  that,  although  grades  ranked  by 
far  the  highest  in  making  students 
work,  they  ranked  only  fourth  in 
order  of  appeal  to  the  student.  Con¬ 
versely,  the  instructor’s  knowledge  of 
his  subject  ranked  first  in  appeal,  but 
fourth  in  motivation. 

The  students  were  also  asked  to 
list  the  two  classnM)m  teaching  pro- 
c*edures  that  they  liked  most,  select¬ 
ing  them  from  this  list:  formal  lecture, 
informal  lecture,  discussion,  labora¬ 


tory,  demonstration,  anecdote,  field 
trip,  visual  aids,  auditory  aids,  panel, 
student  reports  (oral),  dramatization, 
and  guest  instructors.  They  were 
asked  to  rank  only  those  procedures 
they  had  seen  put  into  practice  at 
the  University  of  Texas. 

Of  all  those  listed,  the  informal 
lecture  was  named  by  78.5%  of  the 
students  as  one  of  their  two  choices; 
the  discussion  procedure  was  second, 
with  .37.8%  of  the  students  listing  it. 
The  third  most  popular  technique 
was  the  laboratory,  named  by  35.5%. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  the  ranking 
of  the  panel,  dramatization,  and 
guest  instructors  at  the  bottom  of  the 
list  might  well  have  been  due  to  the 
freshmen’s  lack  of  exix?rience  with 
these  techniejues  at  the  University. 
This  impression  was  more  or  less  con¬ 
firmed  by  my  next  question,  which 
asked  the  students  to  name  any  pro¬ 
cedures  listed  that  they  had  never 
seen  used  in  their  classrooms.  Over 
92%  of  the  students  had  never  seen 
dramatization  put  into  practice  in  any 
of  their  classes;  81%  had  never  seen 
the  panel  technique  utilized.  Other 
techniques  seldom  used  were:  guest 
instructors,  student  reports,  auditory 
aids,  and  field  trips. 

1  next  asked  them  to  list  any  of 
the  procedures  that  they  would  like 
to  see  put  into  effect  in  the  classroom. 
Over  38%  said  that  they  would  like 
to  have  guest  instructors;  28%  wanted 
panels;  25%  wanted  field  trips  and 
auditory  aids.  {Continued  on  pafte  32) 


INCENTIVES  FOR  STUDENT  WORK 
(In  Order  of  Total  Mentions) 


Incentive 

No.  of  Mentions 

1st  Place  2nd  Place 

Order  of 
.Apiieal 

Grades 

73 

31 

4 

Objective  of  Course 

10 

36 

3 

Instructor’s  Enthusiasm 

19 

23 

2 

Instructor’s  Knowledge  of  Subject 

19 

7 

1 

Economic  Importance  (for  earning  a  living) 

9 

26 

5 

Fear  of  Instructor 

4 

5 

8 

Others  (added  by  students) 

3 

3 

6 

Sarcasm  by  Instructor 

0 

2 

7 
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BUSINESS  EDUC.ATION  WORLD 


THE  WORK 

MEETINC;  SyARTMENT  HEAD 


DEPARTME 


PROBLEMS 


2.  Facilitating 
Instruction 

I.  DAVID  SATLOW  /  Thomas  Jefferson  High  School,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


A  SIGNIFICANT  phase  of  the 
work  of  the  department  head 
is  tliat  of  facilitating  instruction.  The 
classroom  teacher  who  is  busily  en¬ 
gaged  in  meeting  class  after  class 
throughout  the  day  needs  and  wel¬ 
comes  assistance  from  a  person  who  is 
relieved  of  part  of  his  teaching  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  purpose  of  integrating 
the  efforts  of  the  department  mem¬ 
bers.  Moreover,  by  virtue  of  his  ex¬ 
perience,  the  department  head  is— 
or  should  be— in  a  position  to  view 
various  asixjcts  of  the  teaching-learn¬ 
ing  situation  in  relation  to  a  totality. 

Exactly  how  does  the  department 
head  function  in  his  role  of  expediter 
of  instruction?  Numerous  areas  of  at¬ 
tack  are  open  to  him— and,  in  many 
instances,  several  areas  are  to  l^e  ex¬ 
plored  simultaneously.  Some  of  these 
represent  an  attack  of  the  fleeting 
moment;  others  are  part  of  a  well- 
organized  long-term  action  program. 

Objectives,  Scope,  Sequence 

Instruction  will  of  necessity  be  con¬ 
ditioned  by  the  objectives  of  the 
course.  Teachers  with  one  objective 
will  teach  their  classes  one  way; 
those  with  another  objective  will 
teach  another  way;  those  with  no 
clear-cut  objective  whatsoever  will 
not  know  what  to  emphasize  in  their 
teaching.  If  students  in  one  classroom 
are  taught  one  way  and  those  in  an¬ 
other  are  taught  another  w’ay,  w'heu 
l)oth  groups  move  to  the  next  grade 
and  students  intermingle  in  their  new 
classes,  the  differing  instructional 
backgrounds  will  present  teaching 
problems  to  the  teacher  and  learning 
problems  to  the  students. 

To  head  off  such  a  situation,  the 
department  head  will  devote  time 
and  effort  toward  effecting  a  common 
philosophy  among  the  department 
members  so  that  a  fused  point  of 
view  will  emerge.  By  availing  him¬ 
self  of  the  rich  possibilities  of  demo¬ 


cratic  participation,  the  department 
head  can  guide  the  staff  members  in 
the  give-and-take  of  group  discussion, 
with  the  gradual  emergence  of  a 
consensus  that  leads  smoothly  to  the 
formulation  of  common  instnictional 
objectives. 

With  the  formulated  objectives 
serving  as  guideposts  to  course  con¬ 
tent,  the  next  point  of  emphasis  is 
that  of  having  the  staff  agree  on  the 
scope  of  the  work  to  lie  covered  in 
each  term  of  the  subject.  This  in  turn 
is  to  be  followed  by  a  determination 
of  the  sequence  within  the  grade. 


Decisions  on  these  matters  are  tenta¬ 
tive,  subject  to  revision  as  a  result  of 
tryout. 

Each  of  the  three  areas— objectives, 
scope,  and  sequence— has  a  distinct 
relationship  to  the  instructional  pro¬ 
gram.  The  role  of  objectives  was 
pointed  out  earlier.  Agreement  on 
the  scope  of  coverage  in  a  given 
terni’s  study  of  the  subject  is  essen¬ 
tial  so  that  the  students  in  any  sub¬ 
sequent  grade  who  have  had  differ¬ 
ent  teachers  in  the  lower  grades 
come  equipfied  with  a  common  back¬ 
ground  for  the  contintiing  develop- 


iiililL 

.iiiijiiiw 
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niiiLy  iliili. 

Before  he  if  confronted  tcith  the  need  to  decide  on  texts  to  he  used, 
the  department  head  should  have  a  collection  available  for  examination 
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FACILITATING  INSTRUCTION  (continued) 


meiit  of  the  ))usiiie.ss  knowledges  and 
skills  that  arc  within  the  purview  of 
the  subject.  When  students  who  have 
had  different  units  or  topics  in  the 
first  term  of  lx)okkeeping  or  stenog¬ 
raphy,  for  example,  converge  in  the 
sec*ond  term,  the  instructional  pro¬ 
gram  becomes  chaotic.  Teachers  are 
<piick  to  s^'iise  this;  as  a  result,  they 
are  most  happy  to  coop<*rate  in  at¬ 
tempts  at  establisliing  a  broad  frame¬ 
work  for  the  .st'oiK!  of  work  within 
each  grade. 

Agreement  on  the  se(juence  of 
topics  within  a  grade  is  a  natural  out¬ 
growth  of  the  formalization  tfiat 
evolves.  This  s<*<juence  should,  how¬ 
ever,  be  viewed  philosophically.  Ck‘r- 
tain  asjiects  of  the  sequence  are  es- 
SiMitial;  others  are  merely  suggestive. 
'Fhe  essential  phases  are  those  that 
deal  with  the  lessons  taught  at  the 
very  Ix'gintiing  of  tlie  term  when 
program  changes  frequently  restdt  in 
the  shifting  of  students  from  the  chiss 
of  one  teacher  into  that  of  another. 
It  is  here  that  everyone  concerned 
lM*nefits  from  uniformity  of  sequence 
within  the  several  classes  taking  up 
the  same  grade’s  work.  Rugged  indi¬ 
vidualism  results  in  confusion  that 
frustrates  students  as  well  as  teachers. 

Uniform  sequencr*  in  all  classes  of 
a  given  grade  is  not  so  important 
once  the  programs  are  stabilized;  but 
it  is  still  desirable  as  a  guide  for  the 
newer  teachers  (or  for  experienced 
teachers  new  to  the  particular 
grade).  It  is  also  helpful  in  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  instructional  rruiterials. 
With  each  teacher  following  his  own 
secjuence,  the  devising  of  instruc¬ 
tional  materials  becomes  an  individ¬ 
ual  matter,  one  th;jt  is  patterned  after 
the  sequent'e  of  the  individual 
teacher.  Very  little  co-operative  pool¬ 
ing  of  resources  is  possible;  as  a  re¬ 
sult,  each  department  member  has  to 
expend  far  more  effort  in  devising 
his  ow’n  miiterials  than  would  be 
nec'cssary  if  all  were  following  the 
identical  serjuence. 

Regardless  of  the  varying  se- 
(pience  of  topics  or  units  among  the 
several  department  members  teach¬ 
ing  the  same  grade  of  work,  identical 
coverage  in  time  for  the  mid-term  ex¬ 
amination  becomes  an  administrative 
nec-essity.  Within  the  limitations  of 
this  requirement,  the  department 
head  should  be  the  first  to  encourage 
experimentation  in  sequence  on  the 
part  of  his  teachers.  Failure  to  do  so 


tends  to  result  in  stagnation— a  condi¬ 
tion  that  is  hardly  conducive  to  pro¬ 
fessional  growth  of  either  the  te-ach- 
ers  or  the  department  head. 

Obtaining  Suitable  Textbooks 

Mere  agreement  on  what  is  to  be 
taught  and  the  order  in  which  it  is 
to  be  taught  is  insufficient.  Teachers 
still  need  the  proper  textbooks  to  use 
with  their  classes.  The  alert  chair¬ 
man  w'ill  have  an  up-to-date  collec¬ 
tion  of  textbooks  from  which  he  can 
select  those  that  Ijest  meet  the  needs 
of  the  local  school  situation.  It  is  not 
advisable  to  wait  until  the  need 
arises  to  begin  scurrxing  around  for 
information  about  books  and  apprais¬ 
ing  them— or  to  start  looking  for  a 
shelf  or  case  to  accommodate  them. 

Since  a  proper  budgetary  allow¬ 
ance  for  the  purchase  of  books  that 
will  facilitate  instruction  is  basic,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  establish  and 
maintain  good  relations  with  the 
school  administration.  A  sound  policw 
cannot  lie  established  overnight.  It 
is  part  of  a  larger  pattern  of  long- 
range  activity,  a  by-prcKluct  of  the 
many  things  that  the  department  is 
doing  in  and  for  the  school.  The  de¬ 
partment  that  has  established  itself 
w'ith  the  .school  administration  as  one 
that  knows  wffiat  it  is  doing  and  is 
attempting  to  do  it  within  the  frame¬ 
work  of  the  school’s  philosophy  will 
exix*rience  little  difficulty  in  obtain¬ 
ing  textbook  funds. 

The  administrative  aspects  of  the 
problem  of  anticipating  textbook 
needs  should  not  be  overlooked. 
Books  sliould  be  ordered  early 
enough  so  that  delivery  in  time  for 
distribution  at  the  very  beginning  of 
the  school  term  is  assured.  The  funds 
should  Ik?  apportioned  soundly,  so 
that  each  grade  is  equipped  with 
books,  rather  than  having  a  surplus 
in  one  title  and  a  shortage  in  another. 
These  practices  will  not  nec-essarily 
facilitate  instruction,  but  their  ab¬ 
sence  will  most  certainly  impede  in¬ 
struction. 

Despite  all  precautions,  emergency 
situations  do  arise.  At  such  times,  the 
department  head  should  lie  resource¬ 
ful  enough  to  be  able  to  round  up 
single  copies  from  teachers’  per.sonal 
libraries,  to  plac*e  an  emergency  or¬ 
der,  to  collect  certain  l>ooks  from 
some  classes  and  substitute  other 
books  for  them,  or  to  lx)rrow  from 
neighboring  schools. 
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In  the  case  of  an  emergency  order, 
the  department  head  must  act  with 
dispatch.  In  the  first  place,  he  should 
lie  in  command  of  the  facts  that  will 
provide  him  with  the  answers  to 
these  questions:  (a)  How  many  stu¬ 
dents  are  enrolled  in  the  grade?  (b) 
How  many  books  are  on  hand?  (c) 
How  much  of  an  allocation  of  Rinds 
is  required?  Once  he  has  this  infor¬ 
mation,  the  department  head  can 
move  speedily  to  obtain  authorizii- 
tion  and  to  have  the  order  placed. 
He  will  hasten  matters  by  either  tele¬ 
phoning  or  telegraphing  the  publish¬ 
ers  with  a  request  for  fast  delivery; 
or  he  may  arrange  to  have  a  messen¬ 
ger  pick  up  the  books  so  that  they 
can  1)6  inventoried  and  distributed 
even  sooner. 

Many  teachers  need  training  in 
the  effective  u.se  of  the  textbook  as  a 
teaching  aid.  Such  training  can  be 
integrated  w'ith  the  departmental 
conference  program,  or  it  can  be  the 
basis  of  informid  but  purposeful  group 
or  individual  conferent'es.  Textbooks 
represent  the  crystalli/.iition  of  expe¬ 
rience  and  thought.  Any  supervisor 
w'ho  can  get  his  teacher  to  improve 
the  effectiveness  with  which  the  text¬ 
books  are  used  in  the  classroom  will 
make  a  significant  contribution  to¬ 
ward  facilitating  instruction  in  his  de¬ 
partment. 

The  department  head  should  make 
certain  that  his  teachers  are  pro¬ 
vided  with  copies  of  the  publish¬ 
ers’  manual  that  accompanies  the 
textbook.  The  manual  is  the  alter  ego 
of  the  author.  It  disclo.ses  what  the 
author  had  in  mind  in  organizing  his 
book  and  in  his  treatment  of  specific 
topics  or  units.  In  addition,  the  bet¬ 
ter  manuals  contain  a  number  of 
teaching  tricks  and  devices  that  facil¬ 
itate  instruction. 

Instructional  Materials 

Textbooks  have  made  great  strides 
over  the  years.  Yet  even  the  best 
textlxioks  do  not  meet  all  the  needs 
of  every  school  or  every  class;  nor 
should  we  expect  them  to  do  this. 
Written  for  a  broad  market,  they 
have  to  have  a  broad  base.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  there  is  a  distinct  need  for  in¬ 
structional  materials  that  fill  the  gap 
resulting  from  the  peculiar  needs  of 
a  given  locality'  or  class.  Such  mate¬ 
rials  are  obtainable  in  various  ways, 
whether  by  applying  one’s  own  crea¬ 
tive  efforts,  making  available  the 
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Departmental  conferences  are  needed  to  formulate  oI)jectives,  agree  on  the 
scope  and  seiptence  of  coverage,  discuss  technuptes  for  better  instmetion 


material  devised  by  others,  or  guid¬ 
ing  teachers  in  the  preparation  of 
their  own  materials. 

The  preparation  of  such  materials 
by  the  supervisor  is  an  effective  me¬ 
dium  for  the  sharing  of  his  experience 
with  the  newer  teachers.  The  super¬ 
visor  should,  however,  guard  again.st 
imposing  materials  on  staff  members. 
He  should  have  them  available,  so 
that  those  teachers  who  wish  to  use 
them  may  do  so;  hut  if  he  makes 
their  use  mandatory,  he  will  stifle 
individual  initiative. 

•Materials  that  have  been  devised 
at  the  school  over  the  years  have  a 
distinct  value  to  the  teacher  who  is 
new  to  a  given  grade  of  work.  A 
proper  resource  file  will  expedite 
making  these  materials  available  to 
staff  members.  In  this  connection,  it 
might  be  pointed  out  that  an  effec¬ 
tive  numerical  filing  system  will  help 
identify  pages  and  the  location  of 
.stencils  or  folders.  But  a  filing  system 
of  this  type  is  part  of  a  long-range 
attack  that  becomes  standard  opera¬ 
ting  procedure. 

The  guidance  that  the  department 
head  furnishes  in  the  preparation  of 
instructional  materials  by  the  teacher 
is  one  of  the  best  means  for  facilitat¬ 
ing  instruction.  Such  guidance  invari¬ 
ably  results  in  meetings  at  which  the 
teacher  and  the  department  head  sit 
down  and  talk  over  what  went  on  in 
the  teacher’s  mind  when  he  wrote 
the  materials.  They  discuss  the  vari¬ 


ous  implications  of  the  problem  ma¬ 
terials  and,  most  important,  the  uses 
to  which  the  materials  are  to  be  put. 
These  values,  coupled  with  the  ele¬ 
mentary  ones  of  avoidance  of  ambi¬ 
guities  and  the  application  of  peda¬ 
gogical  principles  in  the  development 
of  materials,  most  certainly  help  fa¬ 
cilitate  instruction  of  the  work  im¬ 
mediately  at  hand;  and,  as  a  by¬ 
product,  they  guide  teacher  growth, 
thus  fo.stering  teaching  on  a  profes¬ 
sional  level. 

The  department  head  would  do 
well  to  realize  that  the  mere  writing 
of  materials  is  insufficient.  At  least 
two  stages  are  necessary— the  devis¬ 
ing  stage,  followed  by  a  revising 
stage  once  the  materials  have  been 
tried  out  in  the  classroom.  Each  of 
the  stages  offers  the  teacher  ample 
opportunity  for  self-evaluation  and 
for  professional  growth  ‘through  ab¬ 
sorbing  creativity. 

Providing  Teaching  Aids 

The  department  head  can  also  fa¬ 
cilitate  instruction  by  encouraging 
each  staff  member  to  develop  an  ob¬ 
jective  materials  file,  or  by  having  all 
department  members  pool  their  re¬ 
sources  into  one  centralized  objective 
materials  file.  Either  type  of  setup 
has  its  own  advantages  and  disad¬ 
vantages;  the  use  of  objective  aids, 
however,  in  itself  has  advantages 
over  teaching  practices  that  do  not 
make  use  of  the  aids— and  has  no 


disadvantages.  A  file  is  es.sential. 

The  feasibility  of  obtaining  satis¬ 
factory  workbooks  as  a  means  of 
facilitating  teaching  should  be  ex¬ 
plored.  Conservation  of  textbooks  and 
supplies  will  generally  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  a  department  to  apply  some 
of  its  allotted  budgetary  funds  to¬ 
ward  the  purchase  of  workbooks. 

Conference  Program 

The  facilitation  of  instruction  is  a 
topic  in  which  all  teachers  are  inter¬ 
ested.  Consequently,  the  question 
lends  itself  admirably  to  departmen¬ 
tal  conference  study  and  discussion. 
Underlying  principles  that  deal  with 
the  psychological  foundations  for  fa¬ 
cilitating  instruction  can  be  consid¬ 
ered  at  one  meeting  and  applied  at 
subsequent  ones. 

Practical  devices  that  teachers 
have  found  effective  in  getting  across 
a  point  or  in  getting  students  to  mas¬ 
ter  a  certain  skill  possess  motivational 
value.  Teachers  are  most  happy  to 
exchange  these  teaching  “gimmicks” 
among  themselves.  In  such  exchanges, 
everyone  gaitts,  no  one  loses. 

At  each  regular  conference,  for 
that  matter,  there  is  time  for  a  five- 
to-ten-minute  pooling  or  reporting 
period,  during  which  department 
members  are  encouraged  to  report  in 
a  truly  professional  manner  on  some 
of  the  specific  techniques  they  have 
found  effective. 

( Continued  at  bottom  of  ^wge  31 ) 
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_ READING - 

THE  ROAD 

TO  SHORTHAND  SKILL 


Rendirifi  shorthand  involves  cofdng  uith  problems; 

hut  the  solutions  aren't  hard  to  find 

JEAN  DANNEMAN,  Beaumont  High  School,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


n  EADING  SHORTHAND  is  the 
foundution  for  future  ability  iu 
traiiscriptiou.  It  should  l)e  taught  and 
praetic-ed  from  the  beginning  of  the 
first  STMuester  of  shorthand. 

T«k)  often  we  overlook  a  regtdar 
program  of  reading  l>eeause  of  the 
problt‘ms  we  eneounter:  on  what 
basis  should  students  Ik*  selected  to 
read?  should  reading  be  from  home¬ 
work,  plates  in  the  t*  \t,  or  other 
sources?  shoidd  we  grade  reading, 
and,  if  so,  how?  should  we  try  to 
get  our  students  to  read  rapidly  as 
well  as  accurately? 

These  (piestions  are  enough  to  dis¬ 
courage  many  of  us  from  giving  read¬ 
ing  the  important  role  it  deserves 
in  our  classes.  Hut  the  solutions  are 
really  quite  easy. 

First  of  all,  students  will  do  most 
of  their  reading  at  home.  The  home¬ 
work  assignment  (usually  one  lesson) 
should  be  read  at  home  by  the  stu¬ 
dents  each  day  with  the  help  of  the 
Student’s  Transcript. 

Classroom  reading,  however,  is 
very  imiJortant  and  should  not  be 
overlooked.  By  having  students  read, 
you  can  tell  how  well  they  have  pre¬ 
pared  their  assignment.  This  gives 
you  a  good  chance  to  help  the  slow 
students  and  prod  the  lazy  ones. 
Reading  from  the  next  assignment. 


wiinout  preparation,  will  help  you 
spot  the  students  of  above-average 
ability  and  the  slower  learners.  A 
reading  from  homework  notes  will 
show  you  how  well  the  student  has 
prepared  the  writing  portion  of  his 
assignment  and  whether  he  used  the 
self-dictation  method,  or  just  auto¬ 
matically  copied  from  the  text. 

In  general,  group  or  unison  read¬ 
ing  .should  Ire  avoided.  I  have  found 
that  there  is  usually  one  leader  in 
this  kind  of  activity;  and,  if  he  stum¬ 
bles,  there  is  complete  silence.  It 
might  be  of  some  help  in  the  very 
early  stages,  as  a  preview  to  the 
next  assignment,  but  its  value  other¬ 
wise  is  doubtful.  Stick  to  individual 
reading. 

Speed  reading  of  shorthand  plates 
should  not  be  insisted  on.  The  time 
used  to  check  reading  rates  can  be 
spent  much  more  profitably  in  dic¬ 
tating  or  in  some  other  activity. 
Fluent  reading,  without  hesitation, 
should  l)e  the  goal,  not  speed.  The 
.shorthand  text  includes  a  periodic 
self-checking  scale  so  the  student 
can  see  his  own  rate  in  reading  an 
assignment. 

In  the  course  of  my  teaching  ca¬ 
reer,  I  have  tried  various  methods 
of  selecting  students  to  read  in  class. 
Selecting  readers  at  random  by  glanc- 


fug  around  the  room  was  not  satis- 
factf)ry:  some  students  were  called 
on  more  often  than  others.  With  three 
classes  totaling  15  students,  it  took 
some  time  to  learn  all  their  ,names, 
and  the  necessity  of  continually  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  seating  chart  wasted 
time. 

Calling  on  students,  either  alpha¬ 
betically  or  by  seats,  also  proved  in¬ 
effective.  Knowing  that  he  is  going 
to  read  next,  a  .student  will  not  be 
concentrating  on  the  line  being  read, 
but  the  next  one.  Once  he  has  read, 
he  will  breathe  a  sigh  of  relief  and 
immediately  become  inattentive. 

Having  students  volunteer  to  read 
is  good  for  an  occasional  change  in 
routine  but  is  not  satisfactory  as  a 
regular  system. 

I  finally  devised  a  plan  that  not 
only  solved  the  problem  of  selecting 
students  to  read,  but  gave  me  a 
record  of  each  student’s  reading  abil¬ 
ity.  I  make  out  a  3  by  5  card  for 
each  student.  These  cards  are  easy 
to  duplicate,  and  they  will  provide 
all  the  information  you  need  to  eval¬ 
uate  a  student’s  reading  score. 

The  date  and  type  of  reading  can 
l)e  filled  in  quickly  while  the  stu¬ 
dent  is  reading.  I  abbreviate  the  type 
of  reading,  using  B  for  book,  H  for 
homework,  and  D  for  dictation.  After 
the  student  has  read  I  mark  a  -f 
for  above  average,  V  for  average,  and 
—  for  below  average.  I  shuffle  the 
cards  before  class  and  then  call  on 
students  to  read  in  that  random  order. 
The  cards  of  students  who  didn’t 
read  or  who  received  a  minus  are 
put  on  top  of  the  stack  for  the  next 
lesson.  To  keep  students  on  their 
toes,  I  move  from  one  letter  to  an¬ 
other  and  call  on  .students  to  pick 
up  the  reading  in  the  middle  of  a 
sentence. 

Shorthand  reading  is  no  longer  a 
problem  for  me.  I  am  convinced  that 
the  proper  use  of  reading  in  short¬ 
hand  is  too  important  to  neglect.  It 
paves  the  students’  road  to  success. 


READING  SCORE  CARD 
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g  ^  FOUR  ARTS 
£  OF  SHORTHAND 
TEACHING 


Part  3;  The  Art  of  Testing 


JOHN  L.  ROWE 

University  of  North  Dakota,  Grand  Forks 

HE  TESTING  PHASE  iii  short¬ 
hand  teaching  rerjiiires  very  little 
of  the  teacher’s  time  conipitred  with 
writing  at  the  blackboard,  previewing, 
and  dictating.  Any  type  of  shorthand 
testing,  however,  requires  much 
thought  and  planning  and  skill  in  ad¬ 
ministration  to  insure  effective  and 
desirable  results. 

There  are  certain  basic  principles  in 
shorthand  testing  that  can  serve  as  a 
guide.  Direct  observation  of  many 
shorthand  classes  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  reveals  that  successful  instructional 
programs  follow  these  twelve  prin¬ 
ciples: 

1.  A  major  purpose  of  testing  in 
shorthand  is  to  promote  the  learning 
process.  A  test  score  usually  serves  to 
motivate  the  student  (and  tlie  teacher, 
too).  Results  of  tests  may  guide  the 
teacher  concerning  specific  learning 
difficulties;  subject  matter  strengths 
and  weaknesses  become  apparent.  Al¬ 
though  tests  are  often  given  for  de¬ 
termining  grades,  this  should  never  be 
the  sole  purpose  of  testing. 

2.  The  results  of  a  test  should  re¬ 
veal  the  student’s  relative  standing. 
Our  achievements,  in  school  and  in 
life,  are  judged  in  relation  to  the  ac¬ 
complishments  of  others.  A  student’s 


knowledge  of  where  he  ranks  in  class 
can  be  a  powerful  motivating  factor, 
creating  individual  and  class  compe¬ 
tition.  A  theory  test  score  of  90  per 
cent  might  be  considered  excellent  if 
standing  alone  (indeed,  in  most  classes 
this  would  be  an  A).  However,  if  as 
an  individual  accomplishment  it  was 
the  lowest  score  in  the  class,  it  could 
be  considered  a  mark  of  low  achieve¬ 
ment. 

3.  The  techniques  and  mechanics 
of  the  test  should  be  thoroughly  under¬ 
stood  by  the  student.  A  student  will 
write  a  better  test  if  he  clearly  under¬ 
stands  the  directions  for  taking  it.  If 
he  is  told  that  words  will  be  dictated 
only  once,  he  will  listen  more  care¬ 
fully.  He  should  be  told  if  there  is  a 
time  limit  and  what  it  is  on  the  trans- 
scription  phase  of  the  test.  He  should 
also  be  told  what  relative  values  are 
to  be  given  for  various  sections  of  a 
test. 

4.  Tests  should  be  easy  to  administer 
and  evaluate.  Why  give  a  ten-minute 
longhand  transcription  test  when  the 
same  ability  can  be  measured  in  a 
three-minute  test?  Teachers  can  be 
their  own  worst  enemies  by  concoct¬ 
ing  work  for  themselves  and  especially 
by  constructing  needlessly  long  tests. 

A  simple  and  uniform  method  of 
grading  will  make  evaluation  of  the 
papers  easy. 


Everything  in  the  shorthand  class¬ 
room  should  be  characterized  by 
sliced.  This  applies  to  collecting  and 
returning  test  papers,  too.  No  more 
than  30  seconds  should  be  consumwl 
by  these  activities.  We  learn  short¬ 
hand  by  either  reading  or  writing  it, 
and  all  other  activities  should  be  kept 
at  a  minimum. 

5.  Theory  tests  should  he  based 
upon  previous  learning  experiences. 
The  mastery  of  shorthand  theory  is 
a  maturation  and  re-creation  process. 
The  true  test  of  shorthand  theory 
principle  mastery  would  be  the  cor¬ 
rect  writing  and  transcription  of  an 
outline  after  sufficient  time  had  been 
given  for  it  to  “sink  in.’’  This  would 
vary  from  several  days  to  several 
weeks  after  the  principle  had  been 
presented.  Today’s  tests,  except  the 
discipline  variety,  which  are  used  for 
a  different  purpose,  should  seldom  br; 
based  on  yesterday’s  lesson.  An  ample 
opportunity  to  apply  shorthand  prin¬ 
ciples  through  reading  and  writing 
should  be  provided  before  testing 
theory,  "rhis  implies,  of  course,  that 
there  has  also  been  an  adequate 
teacher  preview  of  the  shorthand 
theory  principles. 

6.  Testing  should  pave  the  way  for 
remedial  teaching.  Acceptable  outline 
proportion  is  not  so  apt  to  be  a  prob¬ 
lem  when  writing  at  one’s  leisure.  The 
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THE  ART  OF  TESTING  (continued) 


and  objectives  by  the  teacher  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  insure  the  correct  interpre¬ 
tation  of  this  important  phase  of  the 
teaching  act.  One  cannot  expect  a 
longhand  transcription,  rate  of  40 
words  a  minute  when  the  average 
longhand  rate  is,  for  example,  23 
words  a  minute.  Do  not  {x*nali/e  for 
incorrect  piuictuation  ludess  it  has 
been  adequately  presented  in  pre- 
traiLscription  training.  In  the  develop¬ 
mental  dictation  phase  of  shorthand 
skill,  one  should  not  expect  the  same 
degree  of  transcription  ac'curacy  on 
new  matter  dictation  as  on  previewed 
rlictation. 

12.  The  end  result  of  all  testing  in 
shorthand  is  the  mailable  transcript. 
If  the  teacher  has  the  mailable  trans¬ 
script  as  an  objective  at  all  times,  he 
will  put  less  stress  on  insignificant  de¬ 
tails  of  shorthand  theory.  He  will  in¬ 
clude  transcription  (longhand  or  type¬ 
written)  as  a  major  part  of  most  test¬ 
ing  activities.  If  word  lists  (and  short 
ones,  at  that)  are  given,  as  much 
weight  should  be  placed  on  the  tran¬ 
scribed  outline  as  on  the  c'orrectly 
written  outline. 

The  above  principles  of  testing 
apply  to  all  phases  of  shorthand 
learning— theory,  dictation,  and  tran¬ 
scription.  As  an  illustration  of  the 
variety  of  shorthand  tests  a  teacher 
might  give  to  promote  the  learning 
process,  let  us  consider  the  theory 


adequately,  or  that  the  test  was  given 
under  trying  conditions.  One  sign  of 
a  good  test  is  the  student’s  awareness 
of  his  probable  general  rating  before 
(be  test  is  returned. 

9.  All  shorthand  tests  should  contain 
the  element  of  speed  and  should  be 
timed.  Shorthand  sbf)uld  be  treated  as 
a  .synonym  for  sjx'ed,  and  speed  is 
largely  habit.  Every  activity  in  the 
shortliand  class  should  have  tlie  ele¬ 
ment  of  speed.  Students  should  never 
l)e  given  “all  the  time  they  want” 
when  taking  a  shorthand  test-oral  or 
written.  Do  not  permit  “time  out”  to 
reconsider  outlines.  A  definite  time 
limit  sliould  be  placed  on  the  trans- 
scription  jrfiases  of  shorthand  testing. 
Even  collecting  the  tests  (and  dis¬ 
tributing  them)  should  be  character¬ 
ized  by  speed. 

10.  A  variety  of  tests  should  be 
employed.  Interest  is  created  by  vari¬ 
ety.  V’arious  abilities  and  knowledges 
can  be  nwre  thoroughly  tested  through 
multiple  testing  activities.  Students 
vary  in  their  reactions  to  different 
types  of  tests;  some  do  better  on  one 
tyjx*  than  on  another.  For  example, 
some  students  may  have  difficulty 
achieving  a  g<Kil  on  5-mumte  cbcta- 
tion  tests  but  will  meet  it  on  a  3-min- 

11.  A  knowledge  of  testing  goals 
ute  take. 


pressure  of  timed  dictation  in  a  formal 
testing  situation,  however,  will  reveal 
definite  weaknesses  in  the  fluency  and 
proportion  of  .students’  outlines,  lliis 
is  just  one  example  where  a  formal 
testing  situation  may  provide  the 
needed  information  for  remedial 
teaching. 

7.  The  results  of  each  test  should  be 
given  to  the  student  in  the  shortest 
possible  time.  Principles  of  .shorthand 
theory  are  foundational  in  the  .skill- 
building  jmx'ess.  Th<*ory  weakness«“s, 
therefore,  should  1h*  correcttnl  within 
a  reasonable  time  to  avoid  pennanent, 
nndes'irable  habits.  Broadly  inter¬ 
preted,  future  lessons  in  shorthand  are 
built  (Ml  jxist  learning  activities. 

Students  will  work  harder  if  aware 
of  their  progress.  Pajiers  that  are 
returned  after  a  week’s  time  con¬ 
tribute  very  little  to  tlie  students’ 
l(‘arning.  ’I'hey  will  glance  only  at  the 
grade.  The  corrected  material  is  past 
history  and  at  best  is  now  vague.  Give 
fewer  tests  but  correct  them  thor¬ 
oughly,  and  there  will  be  more  of  an 
effect  in  learning. 

8.  The  test  sc'ore  should  never  be 
a  surprise  to  the  student.  When  a  stu¬ 
dent  is  really  surprised  over  his  test 
score,  it  may  indicate  that  the  test  w'as 
t<M>  difficult  or  too  easy;  that  the  ma- 
t(*rial  te.sted  had  not  lM*<“n  presented 


JOHN  C.  PETERSON,  shorthancd  Instructor  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Dakota,  gives  a  longhand  transcription 


test  of  chalkboard  outlines.  The  amount  of  class  time 
devoted  to  such  "discipline"  tests  should  be  limited. 


phase.  All  of  these  tests  meet  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  twelve  principles  pre¬ 
sented.  Other  stages  of  shorthand 
learning  would  provide  just  as  many 
opportunities  for  different  types  of 
tests. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  u.se  all  of  the 
tests  listed.  The  nature  and  progress 
of  the  class  will  determine  the  num- 
l)er  and  type  to  be  given. 

The  various  typt's  of  .shorthand 
theory  tests  have  been  classified  as 
follows:  Shorthand  Six’lling  and  Read¬ 
ing,  Discipline,  and  Transcription. 

Spelling  and  Reading  Tests 

Shorthand  spelling  and  reading  te.sts 
promote  In'tter  study  habits,  insure 
honesty  in  homework  preparation,  and 
develop  the  mastery  of  shorthand 
theory  through  the  mental  activation 
of  shorthand  outlines. 

1.  Shorthand  spelling  test.  During 
the  first  few  weeks  of  theor\%  test 
their  ability  to  spell  shorthand  in  short¬ 
hand.  The  ability  to  u.se  the  short¬ 
hand  alphabet,  including  all  special 
sounds,  will  ultimately  determine  their 
ability  to  prepare  homework  assign¬ 
ments.  Students  should  be  briefly 
tested  on  this  phase  of  shorthand 
learning  (through  chalkboard  drill  or 
from  text  voeabiJaries)  at  lea.st  every 
other  day  for  three  or  four  weeks. 
This  is  probably  the  shortest  theory 
test  of  all. 

2.  Daily  test  of  reading  ability 
from  shorthand  plates.  Testing  should 
be  on  connected  material  from  the 
lesson  prepared  for  that  day.  Every' 
few  weeks  set  higher  standards  for 
grading,  for  example:  A  for  perfect 
reading,  B  for  stumbling  a  little  or 
one  error,  C  for  two  errors,  etc.  A 
ckiily  reading  grade  recorderl  for  each 
student  will  spur  homework  prepara¬ 
tion. 

3.  Individual  reading  of  shorthand 
notes  from  homework  copied  mate¬ 
rial.  This  test  reveals  whether  or  not 
the  student  knew  what  he  was  writing 
for  homework  and  will  insure  hon¬ 
esty  in  homework  preparation. 

4.  Accuracy  reading  of  shorthand 
plate  material.  Test  to  determine  if 
a  student  can  read  a  letter  through 
without  error  including  all  plurals, 
past  tenses,  articles,  and  prepositions. 
This  is  excellent  pretranscription  prep¬ 
aration  since  phirals  and  past  tenses 
constitute  major  transcription  difficul¬ 
ties. 

5.  Accuracy  reading  of  shorthand 
homework  copied  material.  Same  pro¬ 
cedure  as  in  4,  above,  except  the  ma¬ 


terial  is  from  homework  preparation. 

6.  Spelling  and  pronouncing  of 
outlines  written  on  the  chalkboard  by 
the  teacher.  This  activity  tests  new 
vocabulary  and  principles.  The 
teacher  points  to  outlines  at  random. 
At  first  students  may  do  concerted 
spelling  and  pronouncing  to  develop 
confidence.  The  individual  level  is  sat¬ 
isfactory  for  testing  purposes.  Speed 
and  accuracy  of  reading  and  spelling 
will  determine  the  grade. 

Discipline  Tests 

Long  word-list  theory  tests  do  more 
harm  than  good.  In  fact,  tests  of  this 
ty^je  violate  all  twelve  of  the  princi¬ 
ples  discussed. 

There  is,  however,  a  type  of  word- 
list  te.st  that  can  l)e  most  effective  in 
promotinfi  tlw  discipline  of  study  and 
homework  preparation— so  very  much 
needed  today  now  that  study  at  home 
has  become  a  lost  art.  To  be  effective 
discipline  tests  must  be  short  and 
should  consume  very  little  of  the  class 
time.  The  major  piupose  of  the.se  tests 
is  the  promotion  of  homework  pre¬ 
paration. 

Discipline  tests  should  be  given  at 
the  beginning  of  the  class  period  and 
can  also  serve  as  a  method  of  taking 
attendance  (every  activity  in  the 
shorthand  classroom  is  characterized 
by  speed  and  economy  in  time).  Tlie 
test  results  should  always  be  made 
known  to  the  students  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  class  day. 

The  brevity  of  these  tests,  plus  the 
fact  that  only  those  words  are  selected 
that  appear  in  the  current  lesson,  prac¬ 
tically  assures  homework  preparation 
on  the  part  of  most  students. 

Discipline  tests  show  us  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  our  teaching,  determine 
remedial  drill,  encourage  adetjnate 
homework  preparation,  and  provide 
the  student  with  a  knowledge  of  his 
shorthand  progress  at  a  time  when  it 
is  difficult  to  measure  dictation  and 
writing  skill. 

1.  Longhand  transcription  of 
chalkboard  outlines.  For  the  finst  six 
weeks  of  theory,  the  teacher  writes 
10  or  more  shorthand  outlines  (seldom 
more  than  15)  on  the  chalkboard  (.se- 
lectetl  from  vocabularies  or  from  con¬ 
nected  matter  homework);  the  stud¬ 
ents  transcribe  these  outlines  in  long- 
hand.  There  should  be  a  definite  time 
limit  on  the  transcription  of  outlines. 
It  should  consume  only  a  very  little 
class  time. 

2.  Longhand  transcription  of  dic¬ 
tated  outlines.  After  the  first  six  weeks 
of  theory,  the  teacher  may  continue 


to  employ'  procedures  as  outlined  in 
1,  above.  A  variation,  however,  would 
be  to  dictate  10  selected  brief  forms 
or  phrases  that  have  been  previously 
written  and  practiced  by  the  students. 
The  students  write  the  words  in  short¬ 
hand  and  transcribe  in  longhand.  Cor¬ 
rectness  of  outline  construction  and 
longhand  transcription  are  evaluatetl 
equally.  In  general,  new  vocabulary 
principles  should  continue  to  be  tested 
by  writing  the  shorthand  outlines  on 
the  chalkboard  with  longhand  trans¬ 
cription  by  the  students. 

Transcription  Tests  for  Theory 

Every  cl;Lssr(H)m  activity— beginning 
and  advaneed  theory,  dictation  and 
transcription— should  be  oriented  to¬ 
ward  mailability.  This  is  especially 
true  of  testing,  which  can  be  highly 
motivational  in  promoting  student  in¬ 
terest  in  seeing  the  ultimate  aiim  of 
all  shortharvd  instniction— the  mailable 
transcript.  Shorthand  containing  the 
transcription  element,  therefore,  prob¬ 
ably  serves  as  the  best  all-round  evalu¬ 
ation  of  the  student’s  learning  pro¬ 
gram. 

Transcription  theory  tests  measure 
practical  theory— theory  in  contextual 
material;  measure  the  imporhmt  peri¬ 
phery  transcription  skills— punctua¬ 
tion,  capitalization,  and  word  choice; 
and  provide  realism  in  the  shorthand 
classroom— shorthand  is  being  appluxl 
in  the  way  it  will  be  used  in  trans¬ 
cription. 

1.  Longhand  transcription  from 
shorthand  plates.  These  tests  should 
be  only  two  or  three  minutes  in  dura¬ 
tion  and  .should  be  given  primarily  in 
the  first  nine  weeks  of  the  first  se¬ 
mester.  Correc’t  punctuation,  word 
choice,  and  capitalization  should  lx* 
considered  in  the  evaluation. 

2.  Longhand  transcription  from 
practiced  dictation  matter.  The.sc  tests 
should  also  be  three  minutes  in  length. 
They  ^ould  be  given  primarily  in  the 
second  nine  weeks  of  the  first  .se¬ 
mester.  Only  the  transcript  should  be 
graded,  although  the  shorthand  notes 
could  be  collected.  Books  may  Ix^ 
open  for  reference  while  taking  the 
dictation.  Speed  of  dictation  .should 
be  at  a  rate  all  can  get— preferably  at 
60  words  a  minute. 

3.  Timed  longhand  transcription 
from  homework  notes.  An  excellent 
test  to  insure  homework  preparation. 
Repeated  tests  of  this  type  will  pro¬ 
mote  more  learning  and  attention  to 
shorthand  proportion. 

(Next  month;  The  Art  of  Grading) 
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Tapping  test.  This  new  test  for  predicting  aptitude  for  typing  was 
d<‘veloped  hy  Dr.  John  C;.  Flanagan,  professor  of  psychology  at  tlie 
Ihiiversity  of  Pittsburgh.  It  involv'cs  the  use  of  small  color-sat>irated  felt 
dots  attached  to  the  fingertips.  Examinees  tap  out  cx)mhinations  of  letters 
and  small  words  following  sim])le  directions.  For  further  information  and  a 
sample  set  of  the  Tapping  Test  materials,  including  the  test,  felt  dots,  dot 
coloring  materials,  a  manual,  and  a  sc-oring  key,  send  $1  to  Psychometric 
rec-hniques  .Associates,  413  Morewood  Avenue,  Pittsburgh  13,  Pa. 

Film  CStslog.  Indiana  University’s  .Audio-Visual  C'enter  has  releastnl  its 
664-page  1960  Educational  Motion  Pictures  Catalog  listing  aiiproximately 
6,()()()  films  of  cultural,  swial,  and  whicational  value,  recommended  for 
use  from  nursery  .school  through  college  and  adult  Uwels.  The  publication 
is  a  descriptive  index  to  the  16mm  films  in  the  University  film  librar\ 
that  are  available  on  a  rental  basis  to  any  responsible  individual  or 
organization.  To  receive  a  copy,  address  your  request  to  the  Circulation 
Deptirtment  of  the  Audio-Visual  Center,  Indiana  Universitv,  Bloomington, 
Ind. 


Career  choosing.  Thirty-six  business  careers  are  discussed  in  “Ch(M)sing 
a  Business  Career,”  by  William  Selden  and  Mary  Oliverio.  Each  job  is  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  form  of  a  story  alK)ut  a  real  person.  The  book  is  organizerl 
according  to  positions  requiring  similar  basic  training.  There  are  sections  on 
.st<*nographic,  typing,  lMK>kkeeping,  accounting,  clerical,  and  selling  jobs, 
among  others.  Send  60  cettts  to  Pitman  Publishing  Corp.,  2  West  45  Street, 
New  York  36,  N.Y. 

Special  education.  A  g(M)d  source  for  books  ou  special  education  is  PorUT 
Sargent,  1 1  Beiicon  Street,  Boston  8,  Massachusetts.  Three  pamphlets  were 
sent  to  me  for  review.  Where  to  Buy  Supplies  for  Educational  Institutes 
is  a  handy  reference  guide  for  school  executives.  It  includes  the  list  of 
leading  educational  and  reference  Ixmk  publishers,  a  listing  of  leading  firms 
.specializing  in  serving  schools  and  alleges,  alphabetically  arranged  by 
products  and  serv'ic'es  with  cross  referenet's.  Cloth  binding  price  is  $3.01; 
paper  binding,  $1.10.  Handbook  of  Private  Schools  and  The  Guide  to 
funior  Colleges  and  Specialized  Schools  are  both  reviewed  in  the  current 
price  list  and  catalog. 


Display  handbooks.  The  Visual  Instruction  Bureau,  University  of  Texa.s, 
Austin  12,  Texas,  has  several  new  handbooks.  No.  8,  The  Tape  Recorder,  de- 
scriljes  tlie  many  proven  advantages  of  using  a  tape  reewder  in  the  classroom, 
and  No.  9,  Educational  Displays  and  Exhibits,  provides  practical  suggestions 
and  techniques  for  l>etter-pla]med  c*ducational  displays  and  exhibits.  Each 
exists  $2.  There  are  also  two  filmstrips:  “Mounting  Pictures”  and  “English 
Grammar  Series.”  For  additional  information,  request  their  descriptive  bro- 
clnire.  Another  series  of  booklets  on  display  that  will  give  you  a  new  ap¬ 
proach  to  your  classroom  teaching  comes  from  Fearon  Publishers,  2263 
Union  Strec't,  San  Francisco  23,  California.  The  titles  include  Bulletin  Boards 
for  Holidays  and  Seasons  ($1.50),  Creative  Corrugated  Cardboard  ($1), 
Well  Seasoned  Holiday  Art  ($1),  Baited  Bulletin  Boards  ($1.50),  and 
Making  and  Using  Charts  ($1.50). 


SPECIAL  JOURNALS 

(Continued  from  page  13) 

14.  Now  show  that  the  total  debits 
in  the  general  ledger  ecpial  the  total 
credits. 

15.  Summarize  carefully: 

(a)  The  reasons  for  using  a  spe¬ 
cial  journal  for  cash  receipts. 

(b)  That  only  the  accounts  credit¬ 
ed  are  recorded.  The  debit  is  auto¬ 
matically  understood  to  be  a  debit 
to  Cash. 

(c)  That  the  credits  are  posted 
in  the  usual  manner  to  the  appro¬ 
priate  account. 

(d)  That  at  the  end  of  the  month, 
«>r  other  designated  period,  the  cash 
receipts  journal  is  summarized,  and 
the  total  cash  received  is  shown  as 
a  debit  to  Cash  and  posted  to  the 
Cash  account. 

APPLICATION 

1.  Review  rapidly  the  procedures 
involved  in  keeping  a  sjjecial  journal 
for  all  cash  receipts. 

2.  Distribute  papc*r  and,  working  at 
the  board,  show  the  class  how  to  set 
up  a  simple  cash  receipts  journal. 

3.  Preview  the  homework  assign¬ 
ment  for  the  next  day,  which  calls 
for  recording  all  the  cash  receipt 
transactions  in  yesterday’s  problem  in 
a  cash  receipts  journal.  It  also  calls 
for  posting  these  items  and  summariz¬ 
ing  the  ca.sh  receipts  journal.  This 
will  give  the  students  an  opportunitv' 
to  work  with  familiar  transactions  and 
to  compare  the  two  journals. 

4.  The  following  day,  re-teach  the 
sjiecial  ca.sh  receipts  journal  thorough¬ 
ly,  but  more  rapidly  than  in  the  origi¬ 
nal  presentation. 

5.  Go  over  the  homework  assign¬ 
ment  with  the  class,  checking  every 
entry  carefully.  Point  out  continually 
the  similarities  and  differences  in  the 
procedures  relating  to  special  jour¬ 
nals.  Circulate  around  the  room  to 
siM)t  errors  made  by  individual  stu¬ 
dents. 

6.  Then  preview  the  next  assign¬ 
ment,  which  again  calls  for  using  a 
sirecial  cash  rec'eipts  journal  for  trans¬ 
actions  previously  recorded  in  a  gen¬ 
eral  journal. 

7.  After  checking  the  second  cash 
receipts  journal  problem,  assign  a 
new  problem  in  which  the  students 
now  record  transactions  for  the  first 
time  using  both  a  general  journal 
and  a  cash  receipts  journal. 

8.  Give  a  preliminary  or  “dry  run” 
test  on  recording  a  few  transactions 
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in  a  cash  receipts  journal,  posting 
them,  summarizing  the  cash  receipts 
journal,  and  posting  to  the  Cash  ac¬ 
count. 

9.  Re-teach  any  weak  spots  revealed 
in  the  preliminary  test. 

10.  Give  a  formal  test  involving 
journalizing  and  posting  general  jour¬ 
nal  and  cash  receipts  journal  trans¬ 
actions. 

The  identical  teaching  pnKcdures 
should  be  used  in  teaching  the  cash 
payments  journal,  the  purcha.ses  jour¬ 
nal,  the  sales  journal,  and  any  other 
si^ecial  journals.  If  yoti  have  taught 
the  cash  receipts  journal  as  carefully 
as  directed  here,  the  teaching  of  all 
other  six?cial  journals  should  he  rela¬ 
tively  easy.  Much  care  and  time  was 
siXMit  on  teaching  the  cash  receipts 
journal  because  it  is  used  as  the 
introduction  to  the  concepts  and  prac¬ 
tices  common  to  all  special  journals. 

If  the  student  thoroughly  under¬ 
stands  the  fundamental  elements  and 
knows  how  to  handle  a  two-column 
general  journal,  he  can  easily  master 
all  of  the  special  journals. 

It  is  all  so  simple  to  him  now.  Why 
shouldn’t  it  be?  His  bookkeeping 
teacher  first  taught  him  how  to 
“walk.”  Now  he  can  “run”  easily  with¬ 
out  falling.  Too  many  b(M)kkeeping 
teachers  forget  that  the  average  high 
sch(x>l  student  is  not  as  bright  as  the 
teacher  was  when  he  “raced”  through 
his  college  accounting  course.  Push 
students  too  rapidly  into  special  jour¬ 
nals,  and  you  will  discover,  much  to 
your  chagrin,  that  haste  makes  waste 
in  elementary  bookkeeping. 


FACILITATING  INSTRUCTION 

{Continued  from  pane  25) 

The  department  head’s  role  in  fa¬ 
cilitating  instruction  can  be  compared 
to  the  teacher’s  role  in  facilitating 
learning.  The  extent  to  which  the 
teacher  is  successful  in  his  work  is 
determined  by  the  extent  to  which 
he  achieves  a  sense  of  empathy  with 
his  students.  By  the  same  token,  the 
supervisor’s  success  can  be  measured 
in  terms  of  the  empathy  he  achieves 
with  his  teachers. 

By  recognizing  the  problems  faced 
by  his  teachers,  the  department  head 
can  help  them  acquit  themselves 
adequately  of  their  chosen  obligation 
to  help  young  people  grow  toward 
maturity  as  well-rounded  htiman 
beings  in  a  democratic  society. 


HELEN 


H.  GREEN  MICHIGAN 
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"Pigs  are  getting  slimmer,  trimmer, 
meatier”  ...  so  said  an  article  in  the  food  news  section  of  Thursday 

i  night’s  paper.  Pork  is  not  only  a  better  buy  this  week  than  it  has  been 

fi  for  some  time;  but,  according  to  the  article,  pork  today  is  always  a  better 
^  buy,  in  food  value,  taste  value,  and  dollar  value  than  it  used  to  be.  Why? 

f  Because  the  pig  growers  have  done  a  lot  of  research  to  upgrade  and 

modify  yesterday’s  kind  of  pig  into  today’s  pig.  Today’s  pig  gets  to  market 
"  in  far  less  time  than  his  more  portly  brothers  of  yesteryear,  at  less  feeding 
c'ost,  and  with  much  less  fat  on  his  carca.ss.  Furthermore,  his  slimmer, 
trimmer,  meatier  bulk  is  improved  in  quality  in  almost  every  resj^ect— and 
it  didn’t  just  happen. 

I  don’t  know  why  that  phrase  about  the  pigs  stuck  in  my  mind  all 

'  week— unless  maybe  it  seemed  to  tie  in  with  the  time  we  had  spent  in 

methods  class  that  morning  talking  about  ways  to  get  more  “meat”  into 
some  of  our  business  courses.  Pigs  are  getting  slimmer,  trimmer,  meatier, 
|j<  but  .  .  . 


How  about  business  education  over  the  same  span  of  years?  Is 
business  education  getting  slimmer,  trimmer,  meatier,  too?  Or  are  we  pro¬ 
ducing  and  selling  the  same  old  strain  we  were  back  in  the  era  of  the 
coqnilent,  outsized  porkers?  What  in  business  education  have  we  slimmed, 
trimmed,  or  made  meatier?  Have  we  been  as  exmeemed  and  diligent  in 
our  efforts  to  improve  our  product  as  the  pig  growers? 

Let’s  narrow  it  down  to  cases  for  a  minute.  Take  our  typists.  Do  the 
txpis'ts  we  turn  out  today  type  with  c-onsiiderably  greater  speed  and  ac¬ 
curacy,  with  far  greater  ability  to  handle  the  intricacies  of  tabulations 
and  correspondence  than  their  predecessors  of  ten  years  ago?  Have  we 
(through  improved  methods  materials,  ecpiipment,  and  research)  helped 
them  achieve  greater  proficiency  in  less  time?  Take  this  year’s  crop  of 
stenographers.  Are  they  able  to  take  dictation  and  to  transcrilie  at  much 
faster  rates  than  the  graduates  of  ten  years  ago?  And  do  they  attain  this 
increased  proficiency  in  less  time? 

Let’s  take  a  harder-to-measure  improvement— are  the  concepts  we  help 
today’s  students  to  grasp  any  slimmer,  trimmer,  meatier?  Or  is  much  of 
our  teaching  (and  their  learning)  still  on  the  mere  skills  and  facts  level? 
How  about  that  general  business  class?  Do  your  ninth  and  tenth  graders, 
w'hen  they  tackle  thrift,  for  example,  wre.stle  with  its  place  and  implica¬ 
tions  in  our  total  economy?  Or  do  they  merely  discuss  “how  to  open  a 
savings  account  in  the  Mason  City  Bank”?  Do  we  still  teach  such  courses 
mostly  on  the  skills  and  facts  level?  Or  have  we  made  them  slimmer  and 
trimmer  by  weeding  out  the  busy  work  and  meatier  by  tackling  attitudes, 
appreciations,  and  concepts  of  our  business  and  economic  life? 

Let’s  back  up  a  moment  and  look  at  the  things  we  luse  to  produce  our 
end  product— the  curriculum,  the  courses,  the  subject  matter  within  those 
courses,  the  methods,  materials,  equipment,  research,  and  the  teacher. 
What  have  we  done  in  each  of  these  areas  that  would  help  us  produce  a 
slimmer,  meatier  product?  Have  we  streamlined  and  improved  and  kept 
pace  with  the  times?  Are  we  operating  an  outmoded,  cumbersome  educa¬ 
tional  plant  and  expecting  to  prcxluce  a  slimmer,  trimmer,  meatier  product? 

The  pig  growers  have  done  a  lot  of  work,  research,  and  modification 
to  upgrade  their  product  in  line  with  the  needs  of  the  time.  What  are 
we  doing  each  day  in  each  class  to  upgrade  ours? 
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MARION  WOOD  EDUCATIONAL  CONSULTANT.  ELECTRIC  TYPEWRITER  DIV  ,  IBM  CORP 


Number  Typing 

Introdiitiory  drills.  'I'lic  low  sIo|H‘  of  tlu*  fkx’tiic  keylxiaid  ni\'(*s  jfiealiT  ^ 
afC‘<*ssil)ility  to  the  iiiimIxT  row,  making  it  unnecessary  to  use  the  interven- 
ing  keys  to  tlevelop  security  in  reaching  the  top  row.  Students  can  reach  .. 
this  row  by  meri'Iy  .sfrt'tchiiig  their  fingers  forward.  Let  them  piac-tice  this 
back  and  forth  motion  from  the  guide  ke\s  for  a  few  seconds,  tlum  dit^ate  r- 
the  following  drill:  j777777j  j777777j  j777777j  j7j  77  jj  j77j  j77j.  Con- 
tinue  the  same  pattern  with  f4,  j6,  f5,  k8,  d3,  19,  s2,  and  ;().  In  the 
j777777j  group,  call  j7,  pause,  and  then  rapidly  count  1,  2,  3,  4,  5  l>efore  | 
calling  the  final  j. 

Follow-up  drills,  (annbine  iinmlKMS  w'ith  words  or  letters  from  each  bank  of 
keys  and  watch  accuracy  improve.  Here  iu-e  some  suggestetl  lines:  ^ 

Hurd  Bank:  wee  23;3  wie  28:3  tie  58:3  trv  546  2-3:3  283  .583  546  f 

rip  480  too  .599  two  529  tip  580  480  .599  .529  .580  1 

.Second  Bank:  f4f4  j7i7  d.3d3  k8k8  s2s2  I9l9  f4f5  ;0;0  j7j6 

died  .3833  legs  9352  hei  l  6-339  .38:33  9-^52  B3.39 
Lowit  Bank:  v4  in7  more  in7  v4  vane  c:3  ni8  mean  m8  e.3  civic  f'' 

m9  6.5  bull)  b5  m9  music  n6  \2  xenon  x2  n6  nation 

Provide  practice  on  .senteiK“t*s  containing  mimbers,  t(K).  Many  of  the  sen- 
tences  in  your  text  may  be  varitxl  by  substituting  nt*w  figures.  ^ 

Statistical  typing.  Do  not  inskst  that  students  bug  their  guide  keys  in  ^ 
statistical  txping.  Let  thnn  plact*  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand  over  the  r 
top  row'  as  though  it  were  a  second  home  row.  The  right  hand  must  remain 
in  the  usual  iTosition  to  ixTinit  the  fingers  to  travel  to  the  period  and  1 
the  comma.  The  right  hand  also  oix'rates  the  shift  key  for  the  #,  $,  and  %.  ^ 
Assuming  this  position,  have  students  ty^X'  columns,  12  spac-es  apart.  The  ^ 
last  two  digits  of  each  line  indicate  the  numlx-r  of  .5-stn)ke  words  tyix*d: 


KK)! 

2083 

.3074 

4056 

.5214 

7.306 

9(W.3 

2304 

9337 

4028 

7463 

.3912 

7173 

2384 

.3949 

.5520 

5762 

1318 

4205 

2650 

2277 

2885 

3279 

.3824 

Daily  practice.  Numlx'r  row  sewes  /.(xmi  with  daily  practic-e.  W  riting  num-  ' 
IxTs  from  1  to  10  with  “and"  lx+we<‘n,  as,  1  luul  2  and  3  and  4  and  5  and  '' 
6,  acfelerales  speed  and  makt's  mnnlx*r  tx^iing  fun.  ConU'sts  add  spic*e  and 
7-ip  to  daily  wann-ups.  Ask  the  class  to  type  by  tw'o’s  until  they^  read)  > 
.50:  2  and  4  and  6  and  8,  etc.  W'heu  the  first  five  students  finLsh,  end 
the  drill  and  start  again.  Typing  the  Five  Hiuidred  Drill  in  one  minute  can 
lx?  a  challenge;  it  gives  practice  on  the  zero,  one  of  the  most  frequently 
usetl  mimlx*rs: 

It)  and  20  and  30  and  40  and  .50  and  60  and  70  and  80  and  90  and  100 
10  aixl  20  and  30  and  40  and  50  and  60  and  70  and  80  and  90  and  200 

and  so  on  to  ...  .  .500 

Calendar  drills.  Type  the  date's  with  the  diagonal.  Here’s  a  sample  line 
from  the  January  calendar:  1/  1/60  and  1/2/60  and  1/3/60  and  1  /4''60  and 
1/5/60  and  1/6/60.  Other  variations  can  be  writing  the  dates  in  the  order  in 
whicJi  they  apix?ar  in  the  vertical  L'olumns  or  begin  with  the  last  date 
and  work  back  to  tlie  first. 

Timed  writings.  Numl>er  row  sc-ores  will  closely  approach  straight  copy 
sc*ores  if  students  are  given  frequent  timings  on  lines  similar  to  these.  The 
la.st  tmmber  in  each  line  is  tlie  word  count: 

45  67  28  .39  56  47  38  29  20  47  56  :38  29  40  56  38  29  49  47  30  29  13  '' 

84  9.3  12  94  83  74  92  84  73  84  93  62  74  83  29  64  73  82  94  92  40  26 


COLLEGE  STUDENTS 

(Continued  from  puf’c  22) 

When  the  students  were  asked  to 
list  the  two  characteristics  that  they 
disliked  most  in  the  classroom,  83% 
listed  sarcasm  on  the  part  of  the 
instructor  and  7.5%  listed  fear  of  the 
instructor.  Among  characteristics  add¬ 
ed  by  students  were:  self-approval 
on  the  part  of  the  instructor,  the 
instructor’s  lack  of  interest  in  the 
student,  the  instructor’s  failure  to  im¬ 
part  his  knowledge  to  the  student, 
and  the  instructor’s  lack  of  interest 
in  his  subject. 

Let  us  l(x>k  Ixick  for  a  moment  at 
the  boy  wbo  listened  to  the  clock 
tick,  waiting  only  for  the  class  per- 
kxl  to  end.  Did  the  instnictor— one 
of  us,  ix'rhaps— use  a  g(xxl  teaching 
procedure?  Let  us  examine  some  of 
the  factors. 

The  instructor  came  into  the  class¬ 
room  well  prepared.  He  knew  his 
subject.  He  spoke  distinctly,  talking 
directly  to  his  audience. 

Then  what  happened  to  make  the 
sttident’s  interest  wane? 

It  might  be  better  to  ask:  What 
didn’t  happen?  Might  it  not  be  that 
the  student  is  tired  of  the  formal- 
lecture  teaching  procedure?  If  he 
hius  five,  or  even  six,  classes  in  one 
day,  and  each  instructor  speaks  for 
fifty  minutes  without  hesitating,  isn’t 
it  logical  that  the  student’s  mind  may 
w^Tiider  to  the  local  haseball  game 
or  a  Saturday  night  date?  In  ques¬ 
tioning  the  135  students,  I  found  that 
the  formal-lecture  technique  nmked 
only  fifth  in  appeal  to  the  student. 

Might  we  not  let  the  students  in 
on  the  discussion  now  and  then— or 
bring  in  someone  else  from  another 
department  to  enliven  the  subject? 
Wliat  about  a  field  trip,  or  a  visual 
aid  of  some  sort? 

In  the  course  of  my  own  teaching 
experience  I’ve  often  felt  that  we 
teachers  are  greatly  overworked; 
yet,  w’hen  I  spend  an  hour  making 
a  chart  or  some  other  visual  aid  to 
put  across  a  certain  point,  I  find  the 
quickened  interest  of  the  class  re- 
w^arding.  (And  it’s  easy  enough  to 
use  the  chart  in  next  year’s  classes.) 

I  wonder  if  we  don’t  have  all  the 
teaching  procedures  at  hand  that  will 
keep  our  students  from  watching  the 
clock,  wondering  when  the  bell  will 
ring.  Shouldn’t  we  try  a  dififerent 
procedure  next  term  to  put  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  eye  on  us  instead  of  on  the 
clock? 
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BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


BUSINESS  PROCEDURES 

(Continued  from  page  19) 

providiiij;  iii-sorvicc  training  projirains, 
to  pay  for  college  and  university 
training  of  employees  who  are  con¬ 
sidered  good  prospects  for  promo¬ 
tion. 

Personnel:  Business  and  the  Civil 
Service  select  their  staffs  through 
careful  testing.  However,  the  low 
standard  of  performance  recpiired  in 
initial  positions  in  some  of  the  com¬ 
panies  represented  came  as  a  shock 
to  the  work.shop  participants. 

Although  it  is  unlikely  that  the 
companies  represented  on  the  panel 
are  typical  of  business  in  general, 
it  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  mo.st  of 
these  companies  actually  do  utilize 
the  high  school  records  of  applicants. 
In  general,  character  references  and 
attendance  records  are  as  important 
as  school  marks,  however. 

Periodic  job  evaluation,  in  the 
c“ourse  of  which  the  employee’s  rat¬ 
ing  is  discu.s.sed  with  him,  is  becom¬ 
ing  an  accepted,  and  certaiidy  a  de¬ 
sirable,  per.sonnel  policy. 

Implications 

The  business  teachers  came  away 
from  this  workshop  filled  with  in¬ 
spiration.  No  methods  corirse  or  on- 
the-joh  training  could  have  txn'ered 
the  area  of  office  experiences  so  com¬ 
pletely.  As  business  teachers  under 
the  constant  pressure  of  keeping  our 
heads  above  water,  we  have  been 
completely  preoccupied  with  drills 
and  skills.  Yet  development  of  good 
work  attitudes  and  habits  is  part  of 
our  jobs,  too.  Business  looks  first  of 
all  for  a  skilled  worker,  of  course; 
hut  beyond  that,  it  looks  for  employ¬ 
ees  who  can  u.se  initiative,  imagina¬ 
tion,  and  logic.  In  short,  not  jiust 
InKlies,  hut  thinking  Ixxlies,  are 
needed. 

As  business  teachers,  we  have  a 
moral  obligation  to  prepare  our  stu¬ 
dents  for  the  changing  trends  in 
business,  for  the  new  era  of  auto¬ 
mation  in  which  more  adaptable 
workers  will  be  needed  for  handling 
the  increased  flow  of  data  made 
possible  by  new  machines.  We  must 
teach  students  t  o  communicate 
clearly  and,  equally  important,  to 
understand  the  jirofit  motive  in  busi¬ 
ness.  Most  of  all,  we  need  to  attract 
intelligent  students  into  busine.ss 
education.  We  might  do  so  by  re¬ 
ducing  the  learning  time  for  skills 
so  that  our  students  can  take  more 
of  the  academic  std)jects. 


Two  attractive  teenagers  were  chattering  about  their  on-the-job  dic- 
tat  ion  experiences  over  sodas  at  the  drugstore  when  one  sighed,  “I  walked 
miles  around  the  plant  today  while  my  boss  dictated  equipment  .specifica- 
tions.  The  noise  was  deafening.  School  was  never  like  that.” 

Paraphrasing  Kipling,  school  is  schrxrl,  and  office  is  office.  True,  many 
'  shorthand  teachers  organize  their  advanc'cd  classrooms  on  a  model-office 
basis;  but,  as  long  as  the  major  objective  continues  to  be  the  development 
-  of  high-level  skill,  it  is  virtually  impo.ssibIe  to  approximate  and  maintain 
typical  office  patterns.  It  is  essential,  however,  that  students,  especially  those 
for  whom  shorthand  is  a  terminal  subject,  are  guided  in  the  transition  from 
school  to  office. 

As  much  as  we  may  lament  about  our  facilities,  most  classroom  situations 
I  border  on  the  ideal.  In  the  pericxl  preceding  employment,  we  should  acens- 
tom  students  to  conditions  that  are  somewhat  less  than  i>erfect.  It  is  prac- 
-tl  tical  (and  fun,  too)  for  students  to  take  dictation  witli  their  nottixK)ks  on 
^  their  knees,  as  they  stand  by  their  desks,  or  as  they  walk  slowly  around. 

One  June,  when  the  bulldozers  levelc^d  land  for  our  tennis  cxnirts,  my 
classt's  had  to  choose  between  closed  windows  and  noise.  In  choosing  dis- 

g  traction,  they  learned  an  important  lesson.  Do  you  stop  dictating  for  two 
minutes  when  the  train  thunders  by?  Do  you  nish  to  close  the  d(M)r  when 

8  you  hear  voices  in  the  hall?  Perhaps  it  would  lie  better,  once  in  a  while,  to 
decrease  dictation  speed  and  project  your  voice  to  encourage  concentration 
•1  in  these  situations.  Each  year  I  dictate  for  a  few  minutes  while  music  plays 
'I  in  the  background  or  while  a  student  reads  from  an  txlitorial. 


It  is  especially  worth  while  to  invite  a  businessman  to  come  in  and 
dictate  letters.  The  manager  of  tlie  telephone  cximpany  even  brought  letter- 
^  head  paper  and  returned  the  transcripts  with  his  signature  or  brief  com- 
%  ments.  You  might  find  it  easier  to  ask  someone  like  yom  visual  aids  director 
^  to  give  letters,  with  the  understanding  that  the  lie-st  ones  will  be  signed 
^  and  mailed.  Assign  your  students  the  ta.sk  of  covering  a  panel  discussion  in 
assembly  or  of  attempting  a  verbatim  record  of  student  government  pro- 
ceedings.  They  will  find  it  awesome,  challenging,  and  rewarding. 

Office-style  dictation  is  excellent  if  not  started  too  soon  or  given  too  often. 
{  Teach  how  each  type  of  correction  is  handled,  but  require  adaptability  as 
1  well.  You  can  be  exacting  about  the  regular  printer’s  sign  for  transposition, 
y  but  the  student  is  forced  to  adjust  quickly  when  he  finds  that  the  words 
“s  to  be  transposed  are  on  different  lines. 

‘4  My  classes  ooca.sionally  read  from  one  another’s  notes.  “No  one  ever  has 
to  read  another’s  notes,”  you  say.  Yet  at  five  o’clock  one  Friday  aftem(X)n 
I  in  July,  the  lawyer  for  whom  I  was  working  announced,  “One  of  your  stu- 
dents  is  coming  in  tomorrow  moniing  to  help  me  catch  np;  she  can  finish 
i  the  letters  I  just  gave  you.”  Monday  morning  I  found  a  note  saying, 
i  “Surprise!  I  could  read  them.” 

There  are  dozens  of  “finishing  touches.”  Be  sure  your  students  can  cor- 
4  rect  multiple  carbons.  Give  practice  in  spotting  dictatetl  inconsistencies  in 
t  names,  dates,  and  facts.  Have  original  letters  typed  from  the  very  briefest 
i  of  .shorthand  notations.  Try  one  or  two  letters  with  dictation  takt*n  directly 

&  I 

m  at  the  typewriter. 


f  All  of  Aese  devices  are  very  useful,  but,  of  cK>urse,  they  can  lie  used  only 
!  in  a  limited  manner  and  always  with  students  who  have  attained  a  high 
^  degree  of  basic  skill. 
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transcript 


MILITARY 

SECRETS 

KATHLEEN  V.  POWELL 


This  AHTK^LE  is  not  an  cx|M)Sf. 

The  last  thing  I  want  to  do  is 
sabotage  the  Army’s  clerk-typist*  re¬ 
cruiting  program.  The  point  I  do  want 
to  make  is  that  working  for  the  .\rmy 
can  be  fnn.  You  may  find  this  hard 
to2  believe.  I  did  .  .  .  and  to  an  ex¬ 
tent,  still  do. 

VN'hcn  I  “accepted  a  position  with 
the  Army,”  as  we  civil-'*  serv-ants  put 
it,  I  was  assigned  to  a  billet  in  the 
Pentagon.  Many  non-Washingtonians 
picture  the<  Pentagon  offices  as  the 
last  w'ord  in  luxury.  This  does  not 
(juite  describe  the  office  I  shared.  The 
room  had®  been  designed  for  six— and 
was  acc-ommodating  fourteen.  It  was 
literally  .stuffed  with  colonels,  lie<i- 
tenant  colonels,®  and  office  fumi.shings 
long  pa.st  retirement  age. 

For  a  while,  I  was  a  sort  of  roving 
correspondent.  V  had  no  desk,  no 
typewriter.  Had  I  been  able  to  find 
a  desk,  it  would  have  done  me  no 
good— there  was  no  place  to**  set  it. 
'Fliis  situation  left  me  feeling  some¬ 
what  like  the  “man  without  a  coun¬ 
try,”  .so  I  decidtxl  to  find**  cnit  where 
1  fitted  into  the  Defense  picture,  p'or 
example,  my  rclation.ship  to  the  Secrc- 


tar\'  of®  the  Anny— none;  my  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Navy  aiul  .Air  Force— 
they’re  the  enemy. 

Then,  someone  thrust  a  booklet 
into**  my  hands  and  ordered  me  to 
bone  up  on  securit>'  regulations.  The 
fact  that  fourteen  jx'ople  w'cre*^  car¬ 
rying  on  telephone  conversations 
within  earshot  and  that  officers  had 
to  step  over  me  to  get  in* 3  or  out 
did  little  to  convince  me  that  the 
Anny  even  believwl  in  security. 

You  are  not  to  think  I*^  sat  idly 
simply  because  I  had  nothing  to  work 
with  but  my  bare  hands.  This  made 
me  the  natural  candidate*-^  for  “opera¬ 
tion  coffee  break.”  When  1  found  out 
1  had  “volunteererl”  for  this  position, 
I  w'ent  abotit  the  room*®  collecting 
orders.  And  were  they  imaginative- 
one  coffee,  black;  three  coffee,  cream, 
no  sugar;  one  tea,  bag  in,*’*  lemon 
on  side;  one  large  apple  juice;  one 
small  coke  and  a  fig  newton,  and 
so  on. 

This  is  no  exaggeration.*®  You  can 
walk  into  the  Pentagon  coffee  bar  any 
day  and  watch  the  counter  girls  rip 
off  their  aprons  before*®  they  run  out 
screaming.  .As  for  me,  I  -vvoke  up 


nights  muttering  a  small  apple  juice, 
bag  in;  a  large  fig  newton,  no^® 
cream  .  .  .  Someone  found  me  a  desk 
and  typewriter  jiist  in  time. 

Learning  how  to  cope  with  Army 
correspondence  was  the^*  next  major 
crisis.  Not  mine,  the  chief  clerk’s.  The 
process  of  distributing  mail  differs  in 
various  parts  of  the22  Anny.  That  is, 
in  some  places  it’s  even  worse  than 
in  others.  .All  of  these  places  are  in 
the  Pentagon. 

In22  my  department,  correspond¬ 
ence  went  to  a  eentral  mail  room. 
This  was  one-third  the  size  of  Union 
Station— and  twice***'*  as  busy.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  “action  cases,”  which  might 
make  up  a  two-inch-thick  bundle, 
passed  through  the  mail  room  every2® 
week. 

This  made  life  hectic  for  me— and 
for  my  supervi.sor.  Not  that  the  chief 
clerk  didn’t  deserv-e  “A”  for  effort;2® 

I  was  just  a  “C”  student.  If  I  remem¬ 
bered  to  mark  my  inclosures  (they’re 
never  enclosures  in  the  Army), 2'*  I’d 
forget  .something  equally  important. 
P'or  example,  the  env('lopes  accom¬ 
panying  the  reviewing28  cases  I  had 
to  type  and  assemble.  At  least  once  a 
day,  the  chief  clerk  would  yell  my 
way;  “Where’s  the  envelope  on2®  this 
indorsement?  Or  were  you  planning 
to  hand-carry  it  to  San  Francisco?” 
The  envelope  should  have  been  typed 
and®®  attached  to  the  “first  copy  and 
conrtt*sy  carbon”  by  one— preferably 
two— paper  clips.  (I  decided  the®* 
.Army  measuretl  the  imi'Kirtance  of 
its  correspondenee  by  the  number  of 
paper  clips  attached.) 

And  speaking  of®'-’  copies  ...  it  is 
not  tnie  that  w-e  made  ten  copies  of 
every'thing— one  to  go  “forward,”  nine 
to  throw  in  the®®  wastebasket.  We 
made  only  seven  or  eight  copies,  and 
none  were  ever  thrown  away. 

I..ayering  up  the  various®*  carbon 
copies  was  my  biggest  problem.  You 
see.  I’m  a  little  color-blind,  and  we 
u.sed  white,  blue,  pink,  yellow,  and®® 
green  tissues— or  were  supposed  to. 

Looking  back,  though,  tyqiing  did 
not  lead  to  my  ultimate  downfall.  It 
was  the®®  telephone.  An  unwritten 
law  stated  that  officers  were  not  to 
pick  up  the  receivers  if  someone  else 
was  there®’  to  do  it.  Yet,  while  I  was 
encouraged  to  grab  all  phones,  I  was 
told  not  to  answer  (jueries,  but  to 
call  an®®  officer.  And  I  always  did— 
except  that  once! 
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I  can  still  hear  the  voice  asking; 

Let  me  talk  to  someone  familiar*® 
with  Project  Coffee  Break.”  1  stole  a 
quick  look  around  the  office.  All  of 
the  men  were  tied  up.  So,  tingling 
with  pride^®  and  adventure,  I  replied: 
“I  can  help  you.  Sir;  I  handled  it  for 
two  months.” 

“You  did?” 


“Yes,  Sir.  The  men  would  shoot 
pennies^'  to  see  who’d  pay  for  the 
coffee,  and  then  I’d  go  .  .  .” 

But  I  didn’t  get  any  further.  The 
voice  on  the  phone  was^^  suddenly  at 
the  foot  of  my  desk.  It  turned  out  that 
Project  Coffee  Break  was  the  cover-up 
name  for  a  top-secret^®  war-mobiliza¬ 
tion  plan.  Even  worse,  the  voice  be¬ 


longed  to  a  front-office  general  who 
frowned  upon  penny'*^  pitching— for 
coffee  or  otherwise. 

But  the  experience  taught  me  one 
lesson.  The  Army  dot;sn’t  bothcr^“ 
with  red  tape  when  it’s  a  question  of 
discharging  an  employee.  Or  hadn’t 
you  gathered  I  was  no  longer^®  “fiov- 
ernment  property?”  (924) 


The  Way  the  Ball  Bounces 


KIM  BARCLAY 


ccpRlNT  YOUR  NAME  and 
address,  and  answer  all  ques¬ 


tions. 


Marcy  scanned  the  Carr  applica¬ 
tion,  then  studied  the  small  print  at' 
the  bottom.  She  remembered  her 
father’s  warning:  “If  the  writing  is 
tiny,  they’re  probably  trying  to  hide 
something,”®  Satisfied  that  they  were¬ 
n’t,  she  went  back  to  the  beginning. 

Lets  see.  Name  .  .  ,  address  .  .  . 
high  school  .  ,  .  school  activities  .  .  .® 
activities!  She  smilwl  as  she  wrote— 
those  four  years  on  the  Creek  High 
basketball  squad  actually  seemed 
amusing'*  in  retrospect.  But  no  thank 
you.  She  had  put  on  her  last  sneaker 
and  tunic.  Exit  “Stilts”  Jefferson,  girl 
athlete;  enter®  Marcy  Jefferson,  sophis¬ 
ticate.  Anyway,  she  felt  smaller  in 
New  York.  Her  5  foot  10  frame  was 
custom-made®  for  subway  straps  and 
skyscraper  gazing.  Hobbies  ,  .  .  work¬ 
ing  experience  .  .  ,  and  so  on,  down 
to  the  fine  print. 

One  week’'  and  much  anxiety  later, 
Marcy  found  herself  behind  a  type¬ 
writer  on  the  twenty-seventh  floor  of 
the^  Carr  Building.  A  long  way  and 
15  stories  higher  than  Creek,  North 
Dakota. 

Working  in  the  big  city  wasn’t®  as 
glamorous  as  Marcy  had  anticipated; 
but,  by  mentioning  a  theatre  date  here 
and  talk  of  a'®  raise  there,  her  letters 
home  raised  expectations  and  eye¬ 
brows.  And  it  was  fun,  actually.  Mr. 
Edwards  was  an"  understanding,  if 
demanding,  boss,  her  roommate  wore 
the  same  size  dress,  and  she  was  no 
longer  confused  by  subways—*®  she 
had  switched  to  buses.  But  .  .  .  into 
every  life  the  proverbial  rain  must  fall, 
Marcy’s  came  in  like  a  hailstorm.*® 

It  was  a  brisk  fall  morning,  and 
Marcy  greeted  the  elevator  operator 
v\'ith  a  “frosted”  hello.**  She  worked 


her  way  to  the  back  comer  to  escape 
the  9:03  stampede,  then  glanced  \ip 
to  see  what  message  that  week’s*®  ele¬ 
vator  placard  carried.  And  there  it 
was— in  big,  bold  print!  “This  is  a 
watchbird  watching  you— if  you’re 
tall,*®  tenacious,  and  talented  with  a 
basketball.  The  Carr  girls’  squad  starts 
practice  next  Tuesday.  See  you  there?” 

More  of  an*'*  intimidation  than  an 
invitation,  Marcy  thought.  She  tried 
to  shrink,  but  it  was  too  late.  Cer¬ 
tainly  all  eyes  in*®  the  elevator  were 
already  picturing  her  in  the  dark 
green  uniform  of  “Carr’s  Comets.” 
She  hurried  out*®  at  the  twenty- 
seventh  floor  amid  the  imaginary  roar 
of  “We  want  a  basket.”  She  wanted 
an  aspirin.®® 

Marcy  couldn’t  concentrate  on  the 
.Atkin’s  booking  job  that  morning.  The 
only  figures  in  her  mind  were  two®* 
points  for  field  goals,  five  fouls  and 
she  was  out  of  the  game.  Just  one 
refusal  and  she  was  out— out  of  a 
good  job.  Mr.®®  Edwards  had  made  it 
very  clear  that  Carr  expected  its  em¬ 
ployees  to  participate  in  all  company®  * 
activities.  Basketball  had  tnrnt'd  out 
to  be  one  of  them.  Maybe  she  hadn’t 
read  the  fine  print  carefully  enough. 

.24 

When  she  .saw  Brenda  carrying  the 
ititJToffice  envelope  into  Mr.  Edw'ards’ 
office,  .she  knr*sv'  the  ax®®  was  about 
to  fall.  Thus  she  wasn’t  surpristnl 
when  the  boss  (nnerged  from  his  of¬ 
fice,  approaching  her  with  a  height-®® 
appraising  glance. 

“Well,  Marcy,  I  hear  you  were 
quite  the  forward  at  Creek  High.” 

“Pardon,  Mr.  Edwards.” 

“Now,  now,  no  need  for®'*  morlesty— 
one  look  at  you  and  I’m  convinced. 
There’s  a  memo  here  from  Mr. 
Maher’s  office  about  the  Carr  girls’®® 
squad.  You’ll  be  playing  for  them,  of 
course.  If  your  application  is  any  indi¬ 
cation  of  your  basketball  .skills  .  . 


Why  had  she  been  so  honest?  She 
should  have  known  that  sooner  or 
later  her  sneakers  would  catch  up 
with  her.  “W’ell,  I  .  .  .” 

“Good.®®  Then  it’s  all  settled.  Next 
Tuesday  night  at  7:30— in  the  Monroe 
gym.  And  we’ll  all  lie  at  the  games 
to  cheer®*  you  on,  won’t  we?”  Mr. 
Edwards  engulfed  her  co-workers 
with  one  fell  glance.  They  nodded, 
without  enthusiasm— the®®  girl  Marcy 
had  replaced  had  played  on  the  soft- 
ball  squad. 

Marcy  entered  the  gym  Tuesday 
night  with  reluctance.  She  dcnlged®®  a 
few  balls  and  walked  over  to  the 
coach.  “Miss  Gates,  I’m  Marcy  .  . 

“Uniforms  and  sneakers  are  in  the 
locker  room.  Well,®*  suit  up,  and  let’s 
take  a  look  at  you.” 

It  was  a  downcast  “Carr  Comet” 
who  emerged  to  join  the  warm  ups. 
She  recognized®®  a  ft^w  of  the  play¬ 
ers— Sheila  from  Carculation  and  the 
new  girl  from  Sales.  Both  were  taller 
than  she. 

Miss  Gates’®®  whistle  announced  a 
scrimmage.  Marcy  took  a  few  .shots— 
and  missed.  Marcy  went  up  for  re¬ 
bounds— and  lost  the  ball  to®'*  girls 
jumping  against  her.  Marcy  double- 
dribbled.  Marcy  overguarded.  She 
was  doing  her  best,  too  .  .  .  she  just 
seemerl®*  to  have  lost  the  “touch.” 

And  won  friends.  There  she  was 
in  Jack’s— her  co-workers  treating  her 
to  Innch.  She  hadn’t  let  them  do  it®® 
until  Miss  Gates’  memo  confirmed  her 
suspicion:  “As  the  ‘C!arr  Comets’  had 
an  nnusually  large  turn-ont*®  this 
year  .  .  .” 

Then  C.'lancy  stood  up.  “A  ‘retire¬ 
ment’  toast  to  Marcy— and  I  speak  for 
20  unwilling  but  would-have-been** 
spectators.  Thanks,  ‘Stilts,’  for  having 
been  cut  down  to  size.  And  don’t 
worry  about  Mr.  Edw'ards.  The  new 
clerk  in*®  Circulation  has  volley-ball 
potential.”  (847) 
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FLASH  READING 


J\  LMOST  everything  we  do,  the 
ex|x*rts  state,  is  in  one  way  or 
another  an  uneonseions  expr^^ssion  of* 
onr  inner  feelings.  The  way  we  talk, 
onr  favorite  words  or  phrases,  even 
the  clotlu'S  we  wear  are  all  im*th(Kls  of- 
expr(*ssing  ourselves. 

This  is  true  of  our  rea.sons  for  hiiy- 
ing,  whether  it  is  clothing,  automo- 
hiles,  household-*  appliances,  or  even 


OGA  MEMBERSHIP  TEST 

Fast  and  accurate  shorthand  writ¬ 
ing  skill  does  not  come  so  much  from 
writing  as  it  does  from  reading  prac¬ 
tice.  More*  important  than  writing 
shorthand  is  the  reading  of  it.  It  is 
tlie  finished  typewritten  page  that 
counts. 

Take  ati  exercise*  and  write  it  sev¬ 
eral  times  without  reading  it.  Of 
course,  your  writing  speed  will  in¬ 
crease  with  the  practice.  Now  takc^ 
another  exercise  and  write  it  once* 
but  read  the  shorthand  as  many  times 
as  you  formerly  wrote  it  and  then* 
write  it  again.  Compare  your  speed 
on  the  two  exercises.  This  will  show 
the  real  value  of  reading  shorthand.** 

The  constant  reading  of  shorthand 
gives  you  a  grip  on  the  system  that 
you  can  get  in  no  other  way.  You  will 
thus**  become  a  more  rapid  writer,  and 
what  is  still  more  important,  a  more 
rapid  and  accurate  reader.  (139) 

JUNIOR  OGA  TEST 

Reach  Out  in  Faith 

Constructive  faith  is  the  key  to 
power.  Cultivate  your  faith  and  your 
enthusiasm.  \’isualize  that  which  you* 
desire  to  accomplish  just  as  an  archi¬ 
tect  fills  in  the  lines  of  a  house. 

Do  not  be  afraid  to  use  your2  im¬ 
agination  to  any  rea.sonable  extent.  It 
is  the  mightiest  of  the  human  fac¬ 
ulties.  Put  will^  and  courage  behind 
your  effort.  Do  not  be  a  negative 
mental  drifter.  Caution  and  fore¬ 
thought  should  be  exercised,^  but 
they  should  not  be  permitted  to  de¬ 
generate  into  fear-thought  and  bind 
you  to  inactivity.® 

Cultivate  faith  as  a  part  of  daily 
living,  the  results  will  be  gratifying 
to  you.  (116) 


IMPULSION 

f(KKl.  A  housewife  pushing  a  cart 
through  a  food  store  is  not  aware  of 
her  reasons  for  choosing^  a  particular 
package  of  cereal  instead  of  the  one 
standing  next  to  it  on  the  shelf.  W'heu 
asked  why**  she  chosr*  that  1k)x,  .she 
will  shrug  and  say  she  d(K*sn’t  really 
know'.  But  the  exjjerts  say  that  she  is 
motivated®  by  unconscious  p.sycho- 
logical  reasons. 

A  young  man  who  had  Ixmght  a 
convertible  sports  car  was  tpiestionetl 
as'^  to  his  preference  for  the  small  car. 
He  claimed  that  small  cars  were  eco¬ 
nomical  and  easy  to  park  and  handle.® 
But  reseaix'h  proved  that  the  man  un¬ 
consciously  associated  sixrrts  cars  with 
popularity  and  to  him  a®  c-onvertible 
w-as  a  symlxrl  of  independence. 

People  in  advertising  are  well 
aware  of  the  c'onsiuner’s"*  motivation 
to  buy  certain  brands,  and  they  use 
this  knowledge  in  their  campaigns. 
Tliey  place  a  particular  label**  on 
canned  fowl,  for  instance,  lx?cause  re¬ 
search  has  provetl  that  the  tx-jx-  face 


PROBLEM  CLINIC 

{Continued  from  ptigr  6) 
cover  their  homew’ork  assignment  by 
transcribing  in  longhand,  rather  than 
on  the  typewriter.  This  exercise  could 
be  transcription  from  their  own  home¬ 
work  notes  or  from  the  shorthand 
plates  in  the  textbook. 

Separate  the  two  groups  by  having 
the  group  taking  dictation  near  the 
blackboard  and  the  other  group  as  far 
away  as  possible.  The  dictation  can 
then  be  in  a  lower  voice  to  cause  less 
disturbance. 

With  both  groups  tnmscribing  on 
the  typewriter  during  the  last  half 
hour,  the  teacher  could  use  this  time 
for  checking  of  the  written  exercise  or 
other  administrative  work. 

Marian  S.  Petrow 
Woodhaven,  New  York 

Dear  \nonymous: 

I  feel  that  most  teachers  of  busi¬ 
ness  education  must  have  at  least  a 
two-track  mind  because  of  all  the 
extra  duties  required  of  them.  I’ve 
been  publishing  the  school  newspaper 
and  yearbook  plus  teaching  my  classes 
for  the  past  eight  years. 

With  the  combination  you  have, 
there  must  be  some  advance  planning 
on  your  part. 

I  suggest  that  you  make  a  definite 


ROBERTA  G.  PAVLU 


and  color  of  the  label  are  appealing*^ 
to  the  majority-  of  cxxisuiners.  Red,  for 
example,  is  a  iwpular  color  for  u.se  on 
cans  of  dog***  f(x)d— red  brings  fresh, 
(piality  meat  to  mind  and  thus  is  a 
logical  color  for  such  packages. 

We  have  all  seen**  attractive  post¬ 
ers  displaying  cool  lx‘verages-^he 
psychological  motivation  here  being 
quite*®  obvious.  A  hot,  thirsty  con¬ 
sumer  W'ill  w’ant  to  have  that  bever¬ 
age. 

Many  people  claim  that  advertisers 
are*®  unfair  in  using  this  knowledge 
and  are  influencing  consumers  to  buy- 
items  they-  do  not  really  need*"  or 
want.  Advertisers,  on  the  other  hand, 
maintmn  that  they  merely-  use  re¬ 
search  to  determine  what  the  con¬ 
sumer*®  really-  does  want.  Advertisers 
further  state  that  as  hxig  as  the  con¬ 
sumer  is  getting  what  he  w-ants— a*® 
quality  product— advertisers  have  tlie 
privilege  of  using  knowU'dge  basexl  (xi 
scientific  research  in^®  packaging  and 
selling  pnxhicts.  (406) 


division  of  the  two  groups  in  their 
seating  arrangement.  Since  it  takes  so 
little  time  to  dictate,  I  would  dictate 
to  the  Secretarial  Practice  1  class  first 
because  they  are  the  larger  group. 
With  only  seven  in  the  other  group, 
there  should  be  no  problem  keeping 
them  quiet  for  a  few  minutes. 

While  class  1  lotiks  over  its  notes, 
I  would  dictate  to  class  2.  This  way, 
both  classes  could  have  dictation  at 
the  correct  speed. 

After  both  groups  have  had  dicta¬ 
tion,  all  can  use  the  typewriters  at 
once.  This  would  avoid  trying  to  dic¬ 
tate  above  the  noise  of  the  ty-jie- 
writers. 

While  I  previewed  the  lesson  with 
one  group,  I  would  assign  the  second 
group  some  silent  reading,  and  then 
do  the  same  thing  with  the  other 
group.  Since  the  period  is  only  forty- 
five  minutes,  there  should  be  plenty 
of  material  for  both  classes,  but  be 
sure  to  have  the  two  classes  planned 
well  in  advance  so  you  won’t  need 
to  talk  to  both  groups  at  once. 

I  hope  that  this  suggestion  helps 
you  a  little.  A  lot  of  these  problems 
iron  themselves  out  through  experi¬ 
ence,  but  there  are  many  headaches 
while  getting  that  experience. 

Mrs.  C.  a.  Shaw 
East  High  School 
Honda,  N.C. 
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Professiopal 

Report 


NEWS  SPOT  LIGHT 


Shorter  summer  term 

.  .  .  was  tried  with  success  by  the  Sewanhaka  High  School 
District,  Floral  Park,  N.Y.  A  five-week  program  was  of¬ 
fered  to  200  students  last  summer,  while  an  equal  number 
followed  the  regular  seven-week  program.  Courses  were 
given  in  typewriting,  mathematics,  and  science  in  24  in¬ 
structional  periods  of  120  minutes  each  for  the  short  term, 
instead  of  35  periods  of  80  minutes  each.  The  report  on  the 
experiment  concludes  that  "the  experimental  data  indicate 
that  learning  is  approximately  equal  in  five-  and  seven- 
week  classes,  but  the  five-week  pattern  .  .  .  has  other  im¬ 
portant  advantages."  Among  the  advantages:  slower  learners 
made  better  progress,  and  attendance  and  drop-out  rates 
were  "substantially  better."  In  general,  the  report 
notes,  students  "responded  with  keener  motivations  to  the 
challenge  of  intensive  instruction." 

Dr.  James  B.  Conant 

.  .  .  speaking  before  the  American  Vocational  Association, 
said,  "Some  critics  of  our  schools  attempt  to  place  voca¬ 
tional  education  in  opposition  to  academic  education. 
This  is  obviously  incorrect.  There  is  no  antithesis  between 
one  phase  of  education  and  another."  He  commented  that 
practical  courses  should  not  be  the  dumping  grounds  for 
slow  readers  and  disciplinary  cases. 

Teen-agers’  credit 

.  .  .  and  charge  accounts  are  now  being  offered  by  many  de¬ 
partment  stores.  Parents'  consent  is  needed  to  open  an  ac¬ 
count,  but  parents  are  not  asked  to  guarantee  payment.  The 
aim,  aside  from  increasing  the  merchants'  business,  is  to 
teach  future  full-scale  customers  how  to  budget  expenses, 
the  importance  of  good  credit ,  and  the  value  of  merchandise. 
The  accounts  usually  are  of  the  regular  revolving-credit 
type  with  a  maximu:.i  limit  and  specified  weekly  payments. 

Distributive  education 

.  .  .  will  be  highlighted  at  the  convention  of  the  National 
Retail  Merchants  Association  in  New  York  this  month.  Chair¬ 
men  and  speakers  for  the  four  sessions  devoted  to  DE  will 
include  Charles  M.  Edwards,  Jr.  ,  dean  of  the  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity  School  of  Retailing;  Reno  Knouse,  New  York  State 
Teachers  College,  Albany;  Eugene  Corenthal,  DE  supervisor. 
New  York  City  Board  of  Education;  James  A.  Dorsey,  DE  con¬ 
sultant,  Connecticut  State  Department  of  Education;  Joseph 
J.  Grande,  Reading  (Pa.)  High  School;  Alvin  Weitz,  Bayonne 
(N.J.)  Senior  High  School;  Maude  A.  Hudson,  Norfolk  (Va. ) 
city  supervisor  of  DE ;  Joseph  Russell,  Greenwich  (Conn.) 
High  School;  and  many  retailing  executives. 


PEOPLE 


•  Ricliard  C.  G<*iten,  chairman  of 
tlie  department  of  business  writinp. 
Northwestern  University,  Evanston 
Illinois,  has  been  appointed  a  diree 
tor  of  Educational  and  Technical 
Consultants,  Inc.,  a  planning  and 
management  firm. 

Doctor  Cerfen  is  co-a>ithor  of  a 
textbook  on  business  letters  and  is 
active  in  the  business  education  field. 

•  Richard  R.  McC^ready,  Northern 
.State  Teachers  College,  Ab(‘rdeen 
South  Dakota,  received  his  Ed.D. 
degree  from  Colorado  State  Ca)llege, 
(h  eeley.  1 1  is  ilissertation  was  entitled. 
“A  Study  to  Determine  the  Effective¬ 
ness  of  Personnel  Records  ol  North- 


Richaho  R.  McCkeady 


ern  State  Teachers  (a)llege  f<jr  Pre¬ 
diction  in  College  Biisiness  Mathe¬ 
matics.” 

Doctor  McCready,  a  former  Gregg 
ri-presentative  in  VVi.sconsin,  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  Pi  Omega  Pi,  Delta  Pi  Epsilon, 
and  other  professional  organizations. 

•  Herman  I.auter,  court  reporter 
and  former  president  of  the  New 
York  State  Shorthand  Rejwrters  .As¬ 
sociation,  died  recently  at  the  age  of 
fifty-two.  Mr.  I.,auter  was  reporter 
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AnENTION  SHORTHAND  TEACHERS 


AMAZING  NEW  SPEED  COMPUTER 

This  ingenious  device  tells  at  a  glance  just 
how  tast  your  students  can  "take  dictation." 
Takes  the  guesswork  out  ot  teaching  shorthand. 
You  can  tell  even  to  number  of  seconds  how 
far  your  students  can  write  the  dictation. 

Set  the  dials  at  desired  rate.  Click  your  stop 
watch  at  time  of  expiration,  and  your  answer 
shows  on  the  computer. 

ONCE  YOU  HAVE  USED  THE  LADD  COM¬ 
PUTER,  YOU  WILL  WONDER  HOW  YOU  GOT 
ALONG  WITHOUT  IT.  A  real  NECESSITY  for 
the  teacher  who  wants  accurate  timing  of  dic¬ 
tation.  If  you  arc  not  amazed  and  pleased  with 
the  LADD  COMPUTER  your  money  will  be 
cheerfully  refunded. 

Send  $1.00  today  and  this  valuable  teacher's 
aid  plus  detailed  instruction  sheet  will  be 
mailed  to  you  at  once 

R.  E.  Jones  &  Co. 

Distributors 

Dept.  102,  1752  Westwood  Blvd 
Los  Angeles  24,  Calif. 


SOLID  PLASTIC  SEAT 
AND  BACK  -  Engineered 
for  individual  fit,  per¬ 
fect  typing  posture  and 
comfort.  Back  assembly 
adjusts  in  or  out-up  or 
down.  Seat  height  ad¬ 
justment  from  15"  to 
22".  Contour  shaped 
seats  and  backs  in  choice 
of  decorator  colors.  Ex¬ 
ceptionally  sturdy  con¬ 
struction. 

IVrife  for  full  }«irti>«- 
lars  and  io-day  FREK 
TRIAL. 


i 


Typitl't 
Fotturr 
Chair  % 
No.  47 


DESKS^OF^^Rje^^ 


Now  Available 

.  the  latest  bound  volume  of 
BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 
containing  the  September  1958 
through  June  1959  issues.  Price — 
$6  Send  your  check  and  order  to: 

BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 

330  West  42nd  Street 

New  York  36,  New  York 


'  lor  the  State  Supreme  Court  for  the 
past  fifteen  years,  fie  was  editor  of 
the  Transcript,  the  publication  of 
'  the  state  association,  and  president  of 
i  the  Court  Shorthand  beiiorters  Board 
of  Examiners. 

•  ().  M.  C^orrell  lias  been  named 
Chainnan  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Minnesota  School  of  Business, 
.Minneapolis.  He  is  succeeded  in  the 
|iost  of  president  by  W.  C.  Stevenson. 
\\ho  has  been  vice-president  for  the 
past  ten  years. 


GROUPS 


•  New  officers  of  the  .Alabama  As¬ 
sociation  of  Business  Colleges  are 
Milton  Kinzer,  Larimore  Business 
College,  Florence,  president;  Frank 
Harwood,  Massey  Business  College, 
Birmingham,  vice-president;  a  n  d 
(ikidys  P.  ('allaway,  Mmlern  Busi¬ 
ness  .Academy,  Montgomery,  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer.  Dr.  flarwood  was  also 
nametl  as  .Administrator  of  the  Year. 

•  The  Montana  Business  Teachers 
.AsscK-iation  president  for  the  coming 
\ear  is  John  O.  Jones,  Fort  Benton. 
Also  elected  at  the  annual  meeting 
were:  Bob  Jackson,  Billings,  vice- 
prt'sident;  Darlene  Smith,  Missoula, 

I  secretary;  and  Ed  Miller,  Missoula, 

I  treasurer. 

•  The  Wisconsin  Business  Educa- 
'  lion  .Association  has  elected  Kenneth 

Jorstad,  Oshkosh  High  School,  presi¬ 
dent;  Jean  Costello,  Nicolet  High 
School,  Milwaukee,  first  vice-presi- 
I  (ItMit;  Evelyn  Kronenwetter,  Mary 
Bradford  High  School,  Kenosha,  sec¬ 
ond  vice-president;  and  Robert  Ris- 
tau,  Monona  Crove  High  School, 
Madison,  stvrctary-trcasurer. 

•  The  W’estern  Section  of  the 
Maine  Business  Teachers  .AssfX'iation 
held  its  annual  meeting  recently  and 
elected  the  following  officers:  .Anita 
Bingham,  Edward  Little  High  School, 
.Auburn,  chairman;  Bernard  Puring- 
ton.  Jay  High  School,  vice-chairman; 
and  Doris  Conners,  Westbrook  High 
School,  secretary-treasurer. 

•  Delta  Pi  Epsilon  has  elected  the 
following  officers  for  the  next  bi¬ 
ennium;  Frank  Herndon,  Mississippi 
State  College,  Columbus,  president; 
Rolx'rt  Lowry,  Oklahoma  State  Uni- 

;  versity,  Stillwater,  vice-president; 
Mary  Bates.  Syracuse,  New  York, 
secretary;  John  Binnion,  University  of 
Denver,  Colorado,  treasurer;  and 


Irene  Place,  University  of  Michigan, 
■Ann  Arbor,  historian. 

•  The  new  West  Texas  Business 
Teachers  Association  officers  are 
Fannie  Reeves,  Midland  High  School, 
president;  Bob  B.  Griffith,  West 
Texas  State  College,  Canyon,  vice- 
president;  and  James  Kemp,  Odessa 
Junior  College,  secretary-treasurer. 


SCHOOLS 


•  The  Goldey  Beacom  School  of 
Business,  Wilmington,  Delaware,  is 
building  a  new  addition.  The  $200,- 
000  building  will  contain  seven  large 
classrooms,  a  large  meeting  room,  and 
a  teachers’  lounge.  It  will  be  wired 
for  educational  television.  It  is  ex- 
jiected  that  the  addition  will  be 
ready  for  use  in  tJie  fall. 

•  Columbia  University  Teachers 
College  is  now  accepting  applications 
for  its  work-study  program  for  the 
academic  year  1960-61.  Under  this 
program,  students  can  hold  a  full-time 
office  or  secretarial  job  while  studying 
toward  a  master’s  or  other  advanced 
degree.  In  addition  to  a  regular  salary, 
the  college  allows  students  to  carry 
eight  graduate  credits  without  pay¬ 
ment  of  tuition. 

For  full  information  wTite  to:  Di¬ 
rector  of  Work-Study  Program,  Box 
384,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  New  York  27,  N.  Y. 


GENERAL 


•  Research  studies  to  be  consider¬ 
ed  for  the  1960  Delta  Pi  Epsilon  Re¬ 
search  .Award  must  be  submitted  be¬ 
fore  February  29  to  Dr.  Robert  P. 
Bell,  Department  of  Business  Educa¬ 
tion,  Ball  State  Teachers  C-ollege, 
Muncie,  Indiana. 

The  annual  award  is  made  to  the 
research  study  judged  the  most  out¬ 
standing  of  those  completed  during 
the  previous  year.  Master’s  and  doc¬ 
toral  theses  are  eligible  for  consider¬ 
ation.  Pre.sentation  this  \ear  will  be 
made  at  the  NBTA  convention  in 
December. 

•  The  third  volume  of  the  World- 
Wide  Graduate  Atcard  Directory,  a 
compilation  of  fellowships,  assistant- 
ships,  prizes,  scholarships,  and  work- 
study  plans,  has  been  published  by 
the  .Advancement  and  Placement  In¬ 
stitute.  Copies  are  generally  available 
in  libraries,  or  may  be  ordered  at  $3 
a  volume  or  $8  for  the  three  volumes 
from  the  Institute,  Box  99,  Station  G, 
Brooklyn  22,  N.Y,’ 
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JUNIOR  ACHIEVEMENT  award  winners  are  shown  the  workings  of  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  by  Keith  Funston,  president  of  the  Exchange. 
The  awards  were  based  on  outstanding  reports  to  stockholders.  Left  to 
right  are:  Jeffrey  L.  Clark,  president  of  Spun-Al-Co.,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.,  the 
winning  company:  Elaine  Mack,  J.  A.  Manufacturing  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del.; 
Mr.  Funston:  Barbara  Carter,  Metal  Engineering  Co.,  Houston,  Texas: 
Heather  Angell,  Kitch-N-Kraft,  Vancouver,  B.  C.;  and  Stanley  Reed,  Jr., 
Nine-Tenners,  Middletown,  Ohio. 


OEVtlOPIRG 

TOMORROW'S 

EXECUTIVES 


TYPING  CONTEST  WINNER  Jo¬ 
sephine  Gennaro,  Lafayette  High 
School,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  (center),  was 
presented  with  a  prize  by  Ethel  Mer¬ 
man,  stage  and  screen  star,  and 
Joseph  Gruber,  New  York  City  Di¬ 
rector  of  Business  Education.  The  con¬ 
test  was  sponsored  by  the  Alpha 
Chapter  of  Delta  Pi  Epsilon  and  the 
Office  Executives  Association  of  New 
York  in  connection  with  the  National 
Business  Show.  Miss  Merman  is  a 
graduate  of  a  New  York  high  school 
business  course.  Her  first  job  after 
graduation  was  as  a  stenographer. 


DELTA  LAMBDA  Chapter  of  Pi  Omega  Pi  was  installed  at  Southern  University,  Baton 
Rouge,  Louisiana.  Here  are  (seated  I  to  r)  Vincent  H.  Jones,  sponsor;  Evola  Polk, 
secretary:  Clotile  Mims,  treasurer;  Florence  Tauraic,  president;  Hulda  Vaaler,  national 
organizer:  Alice  O.  Jones,  historian;  Susie  B.  Jordan,  vice-president;  Birdell  Thibadeaux; 
Gwendolyn  J.  Plunkett,  co-sponsor;  (standing  I  to  r)  Jonas  Ross,  Effie  Johnson,  Marie 
King,  Fannie  Patterson,  Nancy  Sterling,  Annie  Mae  Brown,  Harold  Brown,  Bobbie 
June  Thomas,  and  Dr.  L.  J.  Harrison,  director.  Division  of  Commerce. 
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NCR  Accounting  Machine 

Tli«‘  .National  Cash  Register  (ioiii- 
pauy  has  aiinouiiced  its  new  ('lass  33 
accounting  inachiiu*.  It  has  21  sep¬ 
arate  tt)tals,  each  with  aiitoinatic 
credit  halanccs.  The  machine  may 
he  programmed  to  affect  as  many  as 


proximately  8*2  by  19  by  13V4  inches 
and  weighs  25  pounds. 

The  recorder,  made  by  Pentron 
Corporation,  has  two  input  jacks,  one 
lor  microphone  and  one  for  radio 
aiul  phonograph,  .ind  tw'o  output 
jacks.  .An  automatic  switch  stops  the 
recorder  w'hen  the  tape  breaks  or 
runs  out.  The  machine  retails  for 
S211..50.  Complete  information  ma\ 
be*  obtained  from  (haflex,  Inc.,  Dc*- 
p.irtnuMit  118,  Rochester  3.  N.Y. 


School  TV  Camera 

.Motorola  has  announced  a  new 
general  purpose*  closed  circuit  tele¬ 
vision  camera,  available  in  four  ver¬ 
sions.  It  wc'ighs  12  pounds  and  puts 
a  one-volt  video  signal  into  a  75  ohm 
coaxial  cable.  A  standard  16mm  C 
lens  mount  is  used. 

The  four  versions  provide  either 
automatic  light  compensation  or  man¬ 
ually  controlled  compcMisation  and 
either  random  interlace  or  lockt*d 
interlace.  The  automatic  iikkIcIs  ad¬ 


clamps  the  master  in  position  and 
starts  the  machine  in  one  movement. 

Further  information  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  Gopease  Corporation, 
425  Park  .Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.Y. 


lour  totals  in  one  o|X‘ration,  and  the 
depression  of  a  single  key  automat¬ 
ically  totals  or  subtotals  all  21  totals 
in  s(‘(|uencc,  making  possible  a  com¬ 
plete  daily  statement  of  posting,  the 
company  says.  Removable  program 
bars  may  Ik*  changed  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  particular  accounting 
jobs. 

Further  iidormation  is  available 
from  Product  Inlormation,  National 
('ash  Register  Company,  Dayton  9, 
Ohio. 


New  Products  at  a  Glance 

•  Rtmiington  electric  typewriters 
are  now*  e(juippcd  with  both  fabric 
ribbons  and  carbon  ribbons  as  stand¬ 
ard  accessories  at  no  extra  cost,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Remington  Rand  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Sperry  Rand  Corp.  Previously, 
carbon  ribbon  attachments  have  been 
available  only  at  extra  cost. 


•  Tempo  Jetdry  paste  ink  ean 
duplicate  on  Ixinds,  other  smooth 
papers,  and  postcards  without  ink 
smudges  on  the  back  of  the  copy, 
according  to  the  manufacturer.  It  is 
made  for  use  in  clo.sed  single-cylinder 
iluplicators  and  is  made  by  the  Milo 
Harding  Company,  77-17  Tempo 
Building,  Monterey  Park,  Calif. 


School  Tape  Recorder 

A  ixjitable  tajx?  recorder  designed 
for  instruction  use  is  being  marketed 
by  Graflex,  Inc.  ('ailed  the  ('.raHex 
(llassic,  its  features  include  push¬ 
button  controls,  built-in  tajx*  splicer, 
and  dual  six*akers.  It  measures  ap- 


just  by  themselves  for  variations  as 
much  as  200  to  1  in  light  levels  at 
the  televised  scene,  the  manufactur¬ 
er  .says.  For  complete  information 
write  to  Motorola  Inc.,  4501  West 
.Augusta  Boulevard,  (ihicago  51,  111. 


•  A  new  Multilith  master  that 
costs  from  one  to  three  cents,  de¬ 
pending  on  size  and  (juantity  ordered, 
is  now  available.  The  Series  10(K)-.5 
Direct  Image  Master  is  designed  for 
short  runs  of  from  tw'o  to  twenty-five 
copies.  For  further  information  write 
to  the  .Addrcssograph-Multigraph 
(x)rporation,  Cleveland  17,  Ohio. 

•  A  new'  type  and  platen  cleaner 
packaged  in  aerosol  spray  cans  is 
available  from  the  Faymus  Division, 
Bankers  &  Merchants,  Inc.  It  contains 
no  carbon  tetrachloride,  and  a  six- 
011110*0  can  sells  for  $1.29.  Write  to 
the  company'  at  .3229  North  Sheffield 
Avenue,  Chicago  13,  111.,  for  details. 


‘‘Siamese”  Duplicator 

The  (]oix*ase-Banda  Mtxlel  170 
spirit  duplicator  simultaneously  feeds, 
duplicates,  and  stacks  side  by  side, 
two  full  reams  of  pa|x*r.  It  is  said  to 
lx*  capable  of  pnxlucing  10,000  cop¬ 
ies  an  hour.  It  is  adaptable  to  any  size 
pajx'r  up  to  14  by  17  inches  by  ad¬ 
justment  or  removal  of  center  guides 
on  the  feed  and  receiving  trays,  allow'- 
ing  duplication  of  charts,  catalog 
sheets,  and  like  material. 

Its  Master  (iuide  feature  automat¬ 
ically  picks  up  the  master  in  the 
exact  position  for  duplication,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Coixjase.  The  master  control 
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Voicewriter;  plus  two  \ 
manuals— om- for  you,  one 
for  the  student;  four  pre-  \ 

recorded  discs;  a  comprehensive  \ 
examination;  a  certificate  of 
proficiency  with  the  prestige  of 
Thomas  A.  Edison’s  name!  Everything 
you  need  for  the  Edison  Voicewriter 
Secretarial  Transcribing  Course! 


Only  8  hours  of  instruction  needed! 

AT  LAST— a  course  in  machine  transcribing  that  fits 
perfectly  into  the  modern  office  practice  class 


Compact  and  fast,  this  Edison  Voicewriter  course  is  ideal 
in  these  days  when  schedules  are  already  tight  with  so 
many  new  techniques,  new  office  machinery  to  master! 
Without  omitting  a  single  essential,  it  enables  students  to 
acquire  basic  transcribing  skills  in  as  little  as  eight  hours 
of  instruction. 

Develo|)ed,  tested  and  endorsed  by  practicing  edu¬ 
cators,  and  backed  by  Edison  Voicewriter’s  70  years  of 
leadership  in  the  dictating  field,  the  Edison  course  is 
available  when  you  buy  or  rent  Voicewriter  equipment 
for  your  business  classes. 

Have  you  seen  the  Edison  Voicewriter  in  action  lately? 
If  not,  you’re  in  for  a  ivorth-while  exjjerience!  The  Voice- 
writer  is  right  now  in  use  by  top  iieople  and  firms  in 


Edison  Voicewriter 

A  product  of  Thomas  A.  Edison  Industries.  McGraw-Edison  Company, 
West  Orange,  N.  J.  In  Canada;  32  Front  Street  W.,  Toronto,  Ontario 


government,  industry,  insurance,  service  industry  and  the 
professions  — in  the  offices  where  your  business  students 
would  most  like  to  work  after  graduation. 

(live  them  a  big  head  start  with  instruction  in  Voice- 
writer  transcribing.  For  all  the  details  ju.st  fill  in  this 
handy  coupon. 


'I’O:  KdLson  Voicewriter,  Dept.  HKl 
West  Orange,  New  Jersey 
I’lease  have  y(»ur  l<K‘al  representative  show  me 
the  new  Edison  Voicewriter  transcribing  machine 
and  your  Secretarial  'I'ranscrihing  (bourse  kit. 

N  a  me _ 


Title. 


School. 


ED 


ROYAL 


THERE  ARE  MORE  ROYAL  TYPEWRITERS  IN  SCHOOL  AND  OFFICE  USE  THAN  ANY  OTHER  MAKE 


Royal  rugRodnoss  (not  to  coin  a  phrase i  is  like  money  in  the 
hank  for  you.  How  so? 

Royal’s  tougher  construction  means  less  money  spent  for 
servitv  —  longer  ty|K*writer  life  higher  resale  value  lused 
Royals  bring  up  to  24' ,  more  than  other  makes). 

And  in  schools — where  time  is  money — timesaving  Royal 
features  such  as  MA(I1C'<  MARGIN  and  TWIN  PAK«  Ribbon 
s|)tvd  up  training  -  make  typing  easier  to  teach,  easier  to  learn. 

'Fhat  adds  up  to  lower  total  typing  costs  with  Royals. 

No  wonder  more  than  half  of  all  typewriters  in  use  in  the 
nation's  classrmms  are  Royals. 

To  see  how  Royal  lowers  total  typing  costs,  ask  your  Royal 
Representative  for  free  Value  Analysis  forms  you  fill  out 
yourself,  ('ompare  other  makes  |K)int  by  |x>int  with  Royals. 


standard 

Product  of  Royal  McBcc  Corporation. 
Worlct'H  largest  Manufacturer  of  Typ«*writers 


BANK  ON 


